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Established 1780. 


(O0L-CROWERS' WOOL 


Made into Tweeds, &c. 
»ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


Manvractvurgnrs, Greenock. 
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= As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. Exchanges cost less. 


FOR SALE, Our Prize Medal A’oo Harris 
T weeds, Cheviots, Saxonies, Indigo Blues, &c. 


* 
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Write for Patterns, stating whether ‘‘ for manu- 
facture,’’ “* for exchange,” or “ for purchase.” 


VELUTINA 


A Great Improvement in the Manufacture of 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR 
} OIL 


Produces Luxuriant 
Glossy Hair 
SOLD IN A 


as.'x GOLDEN COLOUR 


For Faix-baired Children. 








: SOLD BY CHEMISTS, 
Bottles, 38. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d. 





VELVET PILE FABRICS. 
‘WELLINGTON’ 


ADVANTAGES. 
ss ao Ss the WEAR IS 
The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 


Cannot be distinguished from Silk 
Velvet. Must supersede all other 
substitutes. 
Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark 
For the protection of purchasers the name ia stamped on the selvage 
of the cloth. 

Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Mau- 
chester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the best drapers everywhere. 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., $d., 6d., ls., 28, Gd. and 4s, each. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. : 





and crease than Silk Velvet. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, &.E. 
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RHEUMATISM, cour, 
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The Kéitor of Tux Sonpar Maaazint, while deeply grateful for the oe tone that charetherises the num>erless letters Son 
~tointimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be resconsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by : 








INDIAN MUSLIN. 


Pure Cream-coloured Muslin (25 inches wide), washes well, 
USEFUL FOR 
90 Yds. for 12s. 64., 


DRESSES, : 
free per Post on 
receipt of 
Postal 
Order. 





andin Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, Enter- 
tainments, &c. Beautiful effects at a small cost. Novelties also 
in Useful and Fancy Fabries for Dresses and Draperies. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, snis*Stexccy 


NATIONAL Ta 
FOUNDED INSTITUTION, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Funds o ian - a 
Claims Paid - - - 000, Oo 
Projits already Declar red - - a4 400,06 
Annual Income - £5000 J 
Endowment aiiewdiilas vajeele at any 
age (or previous death) on exceptionally © 
favourable terms. ak 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
APTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 



















KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 








LOZENGES 


> Packet. free bv post for Two Stamps. 


PREPARE CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX 


“The Honsehold Treasure,” 
(SPECIALITE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES) 
Is supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. 










THIS I8 SAFE, 
THE AGREZ LADLE, 5 
ORIGINAL AND F 
AND ONLY ABSOLUTEL 
PREPAKED PURE. 





In Packets, 6d., 3d.,and 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with each, ~ 
Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham, 


Borax Book, “Home ann Hearn axp Beaury,” with Sample 





VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
. Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 
2, to their value in disorders of the 
0)g HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
hivow ts; also in 1.112 UMATISM, as may be seen from the Tes- 
timonials published from time totime, By the timely use of such a 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for ** Prevention is better than cure.” 

Sold in Boxes, price 744., 1s. 144,, and 2s. 94,, by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the 
United Kingdom for 8, 14. or 33 stamps. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


+ | SOLD BY ALL DEALERS cRS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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CANDLES .. 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE : 
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COMMEDIA « and CANZONIERE 
of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

A NEW TRANSLATION. 
“Bicgraphical Introduction, and Notes Critical and Historica’. 
_ By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
a In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, 21s. each. Third Thousand. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ife. Hell, Purgatory. U1.—Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. | The Gospel of Christ. 
‘ ——~-—. | Fifth Thousand. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. The Presence of Christ. 


| 
Seventeenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


ERYDAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; OR, | 2 BEt Comoe 
SERMONS ON THE WAY. | By the Dean of Wells. 


CoNTENTS :--Marriage—Iilness—Letter- 
Writing—Friends—Money—The Loss of 
Friends, 


The Claim of Christ on 
the Youny 











bee W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon & Canon of Westminster, | The Spirits in Prison. - 
Author of “The Life of Christ,” &. | And other Studies of the Life after 
} Death. \ oom 
Crown 8vo, 5s. | Fourth Thousand. .Large Post 8vo, 7a. 6d, \ Ne 
——— | Rh . Sh iS TAT 
BY JOHN BROWN, D.D. | By A. K.HeB., Author of « ‘ Recrea- 


tions of a Country Parson.”’ 


% | At 
JOHN BUNYAN: | what sot nim night 
His Life, Times, and Work. With other Chapters to Help. ' 
JOHN BROWN, D:D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. Grown 8vo, bs. 7 
New and Cheap Edition. With Portrait and Iilustrations. 


Towards the Sunset. 





Sententiz Artis. | 


‘Dem Svo, 7s. 6d. Teachings after Thirty Years. 
A : SUS 2! ee Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. L 
BY THE EDITOR OF “GOOD IORDS. ene ea _ 
“4 By Harry Quilter, MLA. ; 
} 
| 
‘A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for every Sunday |. Bret Prinoi ‘iples of Art for Painters | ith 
in the Year. and Picture Lovers. { us 
n | Small Demy 8yo, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 
By DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., Bible Fab 
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One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, &c. Precepts and Examples. 1 


| 
. | 
Medium 8yvo0, 7s, 6d. | Téchnical Hints, &c. 








Contemporary Artists and Schools. 
a Old Masters and Schools, / ti 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE “SUND AY MAGAZINE.” aaa oe 
Fa. vie «ALES | By the Rev. H. RB. Haweis, M.A. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY | Winged Words. 1 
vs tae 








With numerous Mlustrations. 
Nom and Cheap Edition. Square 8vo0, gilt edges, 5s. 





New Testament Section. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| 
CHILDREN. Crown 8vo 
ne | Cowrents:—PartI. “Amo.” Parents— 
> By te Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. |» Sieathneonse sem ‘ 
¥ With 100 Illustrations. 10th Thousand. Partil.“Crevo.” The Divine Unknown i. 
Tee —The Divine Son—The Divine Spirit a 
3 Square Svo, 6s. 6d. —The Divine Sacrifice—The Divine 5 
emer Free Preaching — Unfettered ; 
HE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. | cr lt auc eaet | 
: | . Garrett Horder. 
By tie Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. | ye . 
| The Poets’ Bible. ‘ 
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Samples and Price 
Lists post free. 
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By Special 
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New Series of PRIZE and GIFT BOOKS. 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Adventure, Biography, Science, Story, and Travel. 
In Handsome Binding. -Splendidiy Illustrated. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
384 pages. grate ag 8vo. Cloth, gilt extra. 


LEADERS UPWARD AND  ON- 


WARD, Brief Biographies of Noble Workers. Edited by I 
C. Ewart. With Eighty Ilostrations 
Convents :—Charles Kingsley—Dean Stanley—F. D. Manrice— 
Archbishop Tait—Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold—Norman 
Macleod--Thomas Guthrie—Principal Tulloch, &e. 
“A gallery of distinguished morai leaders that it would be hard 
indeed to beat. It isa — good beok for a reward, and fora 
uld be found.”’—Schoolmasier. 
* A high-class reward book, that it would be difficult indeed to 
overrate. In every way a very superior gilt book.” —Teacher’s Ai 


THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Short Chapters in Naturai History. By the Rev. J. Ds 
M.A., Author of ** Homes without. Hands,”’ &c. Wis ii One 
Hundred lustrations. 

A good example of the clearness and thoroughness which dis- 
tinguish all the writer's works. ... Very usefully and prettily 
iiustrated,”’— Manchester Examiner. 

“ This is a capital book,’’—~ British Wi eekly. 





-ROUND THE GLOBE. Through Greater 


_ Britain, Fdited by W. C. Procter, With E ight y Iilustrations 
CoNTENTS :—W estward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific—In the 
Fiji Islands—New Zealand and Australia—India and 
Ceylon—South Africa—Gibraltar, &e, 
“An interesting and instructive volume, the outcome of a capital 
idea, which is admirably carried out, "Manchester Examiner. 
@ The book gives a great deal of information, and will go far to 
stimulate a desire for more. rere Churchman. 


BRITTA: A Story of Life in the Shetland 
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MESSES. HATCHARDS” EES: 
FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS.” 
THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. nb 
By the late Mrs. GoopWin HatToxarp. Square fi Boe. 
“an ¢ oro little book, thorongl!y suited for the object 
[t is simple, telling, and affectionate in style, and sound;| 
dev out in treatment.?’— Guardian. 
PRAYERS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS, coe 
By Mra. GoODWIN HATCHARD. Cloth, ls. 6d,; paper, Is 
“Short, simple, and earnest, they cannot fail-to prove Of 
alue to those engaged in conducting such meetings, "Bods 
WIVES AND MOTHERS. zee Series. 
By RosaALInp MakeyaT, §& e feap. 8vo, cloth, 28, 6a, 
‘‘ Very practical readings for mothers’ meetings. Divided i 
wife’s duties, trials, temptations, and helps, the writer 
cheerful words of good advice on each.”— Guardian. 
PLAIN AND PLEASANT WORDS; 
Or, Readings for Mothers’ Meetings on Job and loonie 
By the Author of “ Old Peter P ” Feap, 8vo, 23.605 37 
“These truly excellent * Re dings are not only ‘plain bo 
sant, > but also wise and good words ; will prove oxcoedina yaa 
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ist Series. 130th Thousand.) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 28, 6d. roan,’ 
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Two Volumes bound in one, roan, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 
large type Edition. Complete Kight Weeks. Square: 

0, cloth, 6s,; roan, 9s.; morocco, 125, — , 
PRAYERS FoR PRIVATE USE. 

en, 138th Thous. Cloth, 1s.; leather, 2¢.a 

RAYEES FOR A MONTH. 

Compiled by the Rev. Georer Smit, B.D., Rector of Hon 

field, Rural Dean and Hon. Canon of Norwic h. c crown 8v0, 2s 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 

Cuiefly on the Mode! of the Prayers of Holy Scripture, 

By the Rev. W. 7” B.D. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d, 
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RNS THE WORLD.’—Cznens Convoy. 
Past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; looking back over 
» we dehold by the side of each the face ofa WARNING ANGEL.” —Lord Tatton. 


AFTER A DAY’S PLEASURE USE 


FRUIT SALT & ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


** Men laugh and riot till the feast is o’er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and they lat ugh no | 
10re, } 


“MODERATION is the silken string running through the pear! 
chain of all yirtues."—Bishop Hall, 


































RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. — Late 
hours, fagged unn — al excitement, breathing inypure air, to: 
rich food, alc eoholic ¢ , Fou tic, and other blood poisons, 
feverish colds, biliot : , skin erupti ons, pimples on 
the face, want of appetite, « urness of tomach, &c 
“FRUIT SALT” (and ENO'S *VEGET. ABLE, moTO , 
may reguire). It is pleasant, healt f 
invigorating. You es é 
blood pure and free from disease. 
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HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
OF STIMULANTS. 
[THE presen! we em of li ving—pi rtaking of too rich food, as pastry, 
saccharine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an msufi- 
cient amour 2 quently deranges the liver. I would 
advise all biliot eople, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting 
freely, to ex ’ > use of alco irinks, avoid suger, 
aud always dilute largely with water. eae that porter, 
“mill ales, port wine, dark gne, liqueurs, and 














brandix apt to ‘dis ore £ t ‘white Wines, and 
gin or « ely diluted wit} i ater, will be found the 
least object =NO’s 3 “FRUIT SALT” and ENO’S “VEGE 


























































TABLE oTO ” will be found peculiarly adapted for any cor 4 
tional weakness of the liver; the y possess the power of re 
when dine stion has been disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the 
right track of health. A worl id of woes is avoided by those who keep 
. » and use ENO’S “FRU IT SAL and ENO’S “ VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
“COMING EVENTS CAST THEI SHADOWS PEFORK.’ Therefore ne lily should ¢ ye without them. « 
: FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, ko. 
GYPT.—CAIRO.”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasi ‘k 
which on the first occasion I lay in hosp ital for six weeks. The last two attacks have ) 
)@ Temarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT, to which nt} 
if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitud e for my restoration and preservation impels me im 
helming store of the same, and i in so doing I fee] thut I - pat obeying the Cictates of me ! 
A Corporat, 19th Lge tegen May, 1883,—Mr. J.C. E 
CAL AND MENTAL TOIL.—“1! am workin g from betwee Mm six an ven, and ve 
Soften twelve o'clock at night the year round, and on a Sunday morning | o’clock, but T am 
p that it is a day of rest. “My head feels large and heavy. I take two teaspoor bout half an hour j 
breakfast. and after breakfast it has removed the load from my head, ike ag th wine.’ For some 
+I have ered mee benefit from your ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have rec ) many.—Yours, &., A Sox or Tort 
fei, 1835. -- 4 
DACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—« After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and dis 
ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, 
ima mow Jam restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.— 








¥ most truly, Roszar Uvwsreys, Post Office, Barrasford 
UTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S.” Without it you have been im- 
® on by a@ worthiess imitation, Sold by all.chemists, Directions, in Sixteen Languages, How to 
4 ent Disease 


Bpared only at Eno’s “Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S,E.. : 
y * Brenda.” 
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, A Temperance Story for To-day. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, Qs. 6d 
»** A more touching and instructive pale has never been taken from the ‘ Annals of the poor.’ ’’~-Spectator. 


Wa. ISBISTER, Saad 56, LW DGATE HILL, LONDON. 








SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


INDSA W'S IRISH LINENS. 


SH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for use, from 8. 94. per dozen to finest quality illed Do., Is. Sd. 
EET Twilled or Plain, made up ready for use, aii sizes and qualities, DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, wa PEINS, DIAPERS, ‘SHEETINGS, 


a tow 1b AND CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


| Children’s Bordered, from ]s. 440 perdoz, | Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. per doz. 





| | Samp! es and Price 


© | | Ladies’ Bordered, from 1s. 11}4. per doz | Gentlemen's Do., from 5s, 114. per deg, 
69 Years. | oa List Port Free. | Gentlemen’s Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. | Embroidered and Col. Bordered 


i aa & CO,., Limited, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, BELFAST, 
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THE ELECT LADY: ... »- 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Avrnor or “ANNALS OF A Qrzr NercHrourHoop,” 
“Atec Forses,” ‘‘ Ropert Fatconer,” “ETc. 


CHAPTER I.—LANDLORD’S DAUGHTER AND 
TENANT'S SON. 


| te a kitchen of moderate size, flagged with | 
slate, humble in its appointments, yet | 


looking scarcely that of a farmhouse—for 
there were utensils about it indicating neces- 


sities more artificial than usually grow upon | 


a farm—with the corner of a white deal table 


between them, sat two young people evi-| 


dently different in rank, and meeting upon 


no level of friendship. The young woman | 


held in her hand a paper, which seemed the 
subject of their conversation. She was about 
four or five-and-twenty, well grown and not 


ungraceful, with dark hair, dark hazel eyes, | 
and rather large, handsome features, full of | 


intelligence, but a little hard, and not a little 


regnant—as such features must be, except | 


after prolonged influence of a heart potent 
in self-subjugation. As to her social expres- 
sion, it was a mingling of the gentlewoman 
of education, and the farmer’s daughter su- 


preme over the household and its share in | 


the labour of production. 


As to the young man, it would have re- | 


quired a deeper-seeing eye than falls to the 
lot of most observers, not to take him for a 
weaker nature than the young woman; and 
the deference he showed her as the superior, 
would have enhanced the difficulty of a true 
judgment. He was tall and thin, but plainly 
in fine health ; had a good forehead, and a clear 
XVII—1 


| hazel eye, not over large or prominent, but 
| full of light; a firm mouth, with a curious 
| smile ; a sunburnt complexion ; and a habit 
when perplexed of pinching his upper lip 
between his finger and thumb, which at the 
| present moment he was unconsciously indulg- 
ing. He was the son of a small farmer—in 
what part of Scotland is of little consequence 
—and his companion for the moment was 
the daughter of the laird. 
| “Ihave glanced over the poem,” said the 
lady, “and it seems to me quite up to the 
average of what you see in print.” 
“Would that be reason for printing it, 
| ma'am ?” asked the man, with amused smile. 
“Tt would be for the editor to determine,” 
she answered, not perceiving the hinted ob- 
| jection. 
* You will remember, ma’am, that I never 
suggested—indeed I never thought of such a 
| thing !” 
| “TI do not forget. It was your mother 
who drew my attention to the verses.” 
“T must speak tomy mother !” he said, in 
| a meditative way. 
| “You cannot object to my seeing your 
| work! She does not show it to everybody! 
| It is most creditable to you, such an employ- 
| ment of your leisure !” 
“The poem was never meant for any eyes 
| but my own—except my brother's.” 
| “ What was the good of writing it, if no 
one was to see it ?” 
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“The writing of it, ma’am.” 
“ For the exercise, you mean ¢” 
“No; I hardly mean that.” 


“T am afraid then I do not understand 


you.” 


“Do you never write anything but what | describe. 


you publish ?” 

“Publish! J never publish! What made | 
you think of such a thing ?” 

“That you know so much about it, 
ma’am.” 

“1 know people connected with the papers, 
and thought it might encourage you to see 
something in print. The newspapers publish 
so Many poems now!” 

“T wish it hadn’t been just that one my 
mother gave ga 

“ Wh yf: ; . 

“For "oie chine: his not fintshed-+as you 
will see when you “reiid” it mor earéfully.” 

“T did see alipe ei thought heuily rhyth- 
mical, but——+ 2 ha WE 

« Exeuse me, ma'am, fie want “3 rhythm 
there was intentional.’ 3:2; Ds 

“TI am sorry for that.” SIntention is the 
worst possible excuse for wrong! The accent 
should always be made to fall in the right 
place.” 

“Beyond a doubt ;—but might not the 
right place alter with the sense ?” 

“Never. The rule is strict.” 

“Ts there no danger of making the verse 
monotonous ?” 

Not that I know.” 

“T have an idea, ma’am, that our great 
poets owe much of their music to the liberties 
they take with the rhythm. They treat the 
rule as its masters, and break it when they 
see fit.” 

“You must be wrong there! But in any 
case you must not presume to take the liber- 
ties of a great poet.” 

“It is a poor reward for being a great 
poet to be allowed to take liberties. I should 
say that, doing their work to the best of 
their power, they were rewarded with the 
discovery of higher laws of verse. Every- 
one must walk by the light given him. By 
the rules which others have laid down he 
may learn to walk; but once his heart 
is awake to truth, and his ear to measure, 
melody, and harmony, he must walk by the 
light and the music God gives him.” 

“That is dangerous doctrine, Andrew !” 
said the lady, with a superior smile. ‘‘ But,” 
she continued, “I will mark what faults I 
see, and point them out to you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; but please do not 
send the verses anywhere.” 





“T will not, except I find them worthy. 
You need not be afraid! For my father's 
sake I will have an eye to your reputation.” 

“Tam obliged to you, ma’am,” returned 
Andrew, but with his curious smile, hard to 
It had in it a wonderful mixing 


|of sweetness and humour, and a something 


that seemed to sit miles above his amuse- 
ment. A heavenly smile it was, knowing 
too much to be angry. It had in it neither 
offence nor scorn. In respect of his poetry 
he was shy like a girl; but he showed no 
rejection of the patronage forced upon him 
by the lady. 

He rose and stood a moment. 

“Well, Andrew, what is it ?” 

“When will you allow me to call for the 
verses ?” 

“In the course of a week or-so. By that 
time I shall have made up my mind. If in 
doubt, I shall ask my father.” 

“T wouldn’t like the laird to think I spend 


| my time on poetry.” 


“You write poetry, Andrew! A man 
should not do what he would not have 
known.” 

“That is true, ma'am; I only feared an 
erroneous conclusion.” 

“T will take care of that. My father 
knows that you are a hard-working young 
man. There is not one of his farms in better 
order than yours. Were it otherwise, I 
should not be so interested in your poetry.” 

Andrew wished her less interested in it. 
To have his verses read was like having a 
finger poked in his eye. He had not known 
that his mother looked at his papers. But 
he showed little sign of his annoyance, bade 
the lady good morning, and left the kitchen. 

Miss Fordyce followed him to the door, and 
stood for a moment looking out. In front of 
her was a paved court, surrounded with low 
buildings, between two of which was visible, 
at the distance of a mile or so, a railway line 
where it approached a viaduct. She heard 
the sound of a coming train, and who ina 
country place will not stand to see one pass! 


CHAPTER II.—AN ACCIDENT. 

WHILE the two were talking, a long train, 
part carriages, part trucks, was rattling 
through a dreary country, where it could 
never have been were there not regions very 
different on both sides of it. For miles in 
any direction, nothing but humpy moorland 
was to be seen, a gathering of low hills, with 
now and then a higher one, its sides broken 
by occasional torrents, in poor likeness of a 
mountain. No smoke proclaimed the pre- 
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sence of human dwelling; but there were 
spots between the hills where the hand of 
man had helped the birth of a feeble fertility ; 
and in front was a small but productive 
valley, on the edge of which stood the ancient 
house of Potlurg, with the heath behind it: 
over a narrow branch of this valley went the 
viaduct. 

It was a slow train, with few passengers. 
Of these one was looking from his window 
with a vague, foolish sense of superiority, 
thinking what a forgotten, scarce created 
country it seemed. He was a well dressed, 
good-looking fellow, with a keen but pale 
gray eye, and a fine iorehead, but a chin such 
as is held to indicate weakness. More than 
one, however, of the strongest women I have 
known, were defective in chin. The young 
man was in the only first-class carriage of 
the train, and alone in it. Dressed in a 
gray suit, he was a little too particular 
in the smaller points of his attire, and 
lacked in consequence something of the 
look of a gentleman. Every now and 
then he would take off his hard round hat, 
and pass a white left hand through his short- 
cut mousey hair, while his right caressed a 
far longer moustache, in which he seemed in- 
terested. A certain indescribable heaviness 
and lack of light characterized his pale face. 

It was a lovely day in early June. The 
air was rather cold, but youth and health 
care little about temperature on a holiday, 
with the sun shining, and that sweetest 
sense—to such at least as are ordinarily bound 
by routine, of having nothing to do. To 
many men and women the greatest. trouble 
is to choose, for self is the hardest of masters 
to please ; but as yet George Crawford had 
not been troubled with much choosing. 

A crowded town behind him, the loneli- 
ness he looked upon was a pleasure to him. 
Compelled to spend time in it, without the 
sense of being on the way out of it, his own 
company would soon have grown irksome 
to him; for however much men may be 
interested in themselves, there are few indeed 
who are interesting to themselves. Those 
only whose self is aware of a higher pre- 
sence, can escape becoming bores and dis- 
gusts to themselves. That every man is end- 
lessly greater than what he calls himself, 
must seem a paradox to the ignorant and 
dull, but a universe would be impossible 
without it. George had not arrived at the 
discovery of this fact, and yet was for the 
present contented both with himself and 
with his circumstances. 

The heather was not in bloom, and the 











few flowers of the heathy land made no 
show. Brown and darker brown predomin- 
ated, with here and there a shadow of green ; 
and, weary of his outlook, George was set- 
tling back to his book, when there came a 
great bang, and a tearing sound. He started 
to his feet, and for hours knew nothing more. 
A truck had run off the line and turned 
over ; the carriage in which he was had fol- 
lowed it, and one of the young man’s legs was 
broken. 


CHAPTER III.—HELP. 


“PAPA! papa! there is an accident on 
the line!” cried Miss Fordyce, running into 
her-father’s study, where he sat surrounded 
with books. “1 saw it from the door!” 

“Hush!” returned the old man, and list- 
ened. 

“T hear the train going on,” he said, after 
a moment. 

“Part of it is come to grief, I am certain,” 
answered his daughter. “I saw something 
fall.” 

“ Well, my dear ?” 

“What shall we do?” 

“ What would you have us do?” rejoined 
her father, without a movement toward 
rising. “It is too far off for us to be of any 
use.” 

“We ought to go and see.” 

“Tam not fond of such seeing, Alexa, 
and will not go out of my way forit. The 
misery I cannot avoid is enough for me.” 

But Alexa was out of the room, and ina 
moment more was running, in as straight a 
line as she could keep, across the heath to 
the low embankment. Andrew caught sight 
of her running. He could not see the line, 
but, convinced that something was the 
matter, turned and ran in the same direc- 
tion. 

It was a hard and long run for Alexa, 
over such ground, Troubled at her father’s 
indifference, she ran the faster—too fast for 
thinking, but not too fast for the thoughts 
that came of themselves. What had come 
to her father? Their house was the nearest ! 
She could not shut out the conviction that, 
since succeeding to the property, he had 
been growing less and less neighbourly. 

She had caught up a bottle of brandy, which 
impeded her running. Yet she made good 
speed, her dress gathered high in the other 
hand. Her long dark hair broken loose and 
flying in the wind, her assumed dignity for- 
gotten, and only the woman awake, she ran 
like a deer over the heather, and in little 
more than a quarter of an hour, though it 
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was a long moor-mile, reached the embank- 
ment, flushed and panting. 

Some of the carriages had rolled down, 
and the rails were a wreck. But the engine 
and half the train had kept on: neither 
driver nor stoker was hurt, and they were 
hurrying to fetch help from the next station. 
At the foot of the bank lay George Crawford 
insensible, with the guard of the train doing 
what he could to bring him to consciousness. 
He was on his back, pale as death, with no 
motion, and scarce a sign of life. 

Alexa tried to give him brandy, but she 
was so exhausted, and her hand shook so, 
that she had to yield the bottle to the guard, 
and, hale and strong as she was, could but 
Arag herself a little apart before she fainted. 

In the meantime, as the train approached 
tthe station, the driver, who belonged to the 
meighbourhood, saw the doctor, slackened 
— and set his whistle shrieking wildly. 
The doctor set spurs to his horse, and came 
-straight over everything to his side. 

“You go on,” he said, having heard what 
had happened ; “I shall be there sooner than 
you could take me.” 

He came first upon Andrew trying to 
smake Miss Fordyce swallow a little of the 
brandy. 

“There’s but one gentleman hurt, sir,” 
said the guard. ‘The other’s only a young 
lady that’s run till she’s dropped.” 

“To bring brandy,” supplemented Andrew. 

The doctor recognized Alexa, and won- 
-dered what reception her father would give 
jis patient, for to Potlurg he must go! Sud- 
‘denly she came to herself, and sat up, 
-gazing wildly around. 

“Out of breath, Miss Fordyce; nothing 
worse !” said the doctor, and she smiled. 

He turned to the young man, and did for 
him what he could without splints or ban- 
dages ; then, with the help of the guard and 
Andrew, constructed, from pieces of the broken 
carriages, a sort of litter on which to carry 
him to Potlurg. 

“Ts he dead ?” asked Alexa. 

“Not a bit of it. He’s had a bad blow 
on the head, though. We must get him 
somewhere as fast as we can!” 

* Do you know him ?” 

“Not I. But we must take him to your 
house. I don’t know what else to do with 
him !” 

“ What else should you want to do with 
him ¢” 

“T was afraid it might bother the laird.” 

“You scarcely know my father, Dr. 
Pratt !” 





“Tt would bother most peopie to have a 
wounded man quartered on them for weeks! ” 
returned the doctor. “Poor fellow! A good- 
looking fellow too !” 

A countryman who had been in the next 
carriage, but had escaped almost unhurt, 
offering his service, Andrew and he took 
up the litter gently, and set out walking 
with care, the doctor on one side, leading 
his horse, and Miss Fordyce on the other. 

It was a strange building to which, after 
no small anxiety, they drew near ; nor did it 
look the less strange the nearer they came. 
It was unsheltered by a single tree ; and but 
for a low wall and iron rail on one side, 
enclosing what had been a garden, but was 
now a grass plot, it rose straight out of 
the heather. From this plot the ground 
sloped to the valley, and was under careful 
cultivation. The entrance to it was closed 
with a gate of wrought iron, of good work- 
manship, but so wasted with rust that it 
seemed on the point of vanishing. Here at 
one time had been the way into the house ; 
but no door, and scarce a window, was now 
to be seen on this side of the building. 
It was very old, and consisted of three 
gables, a great half-round between two of 
them, and a low tower with a conical roof. 

Crawford had begun to recover conscious- 
ness, but when he came to himself, he was 
received by acute pain. The least attempt 
to move was torture, and again he fainted. 


CHAPTER IV.—-THE LAIRD. 


CONDUCTED by the lady, they passed round 
the house to the court, and across the court 
to a door in one of the gables. It was a low, 
narrow door, but large enough for the man 
that stood there—a little man, with colour- 
less face, and quiet, abstracted look. His 
eyes were cold and keen, his features small, 
delicate, and regular. He had an erect 
little back, and was dressed in a long-tailed 
coat, looking not much of a laird, and less of 
a farmer, as he stood framed in the gray 
stone wall, in which odd little windows, 
dotted here and there at all heights and 
distances, revealed a wonderful arrangement 
of floors and rooms inside. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fordyce!” said the 
doctor. ‘This is a bad business, but it might 
have been worse! Not a soul injured but 
one!” 

“Souls don’t commonly get injured by 
accident!” returned the laird, with a cold 


smile that was far from discourteous. “ Stick 
to the body, doctor! There you know some- 
thing !” 
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“ Tt’s a truth, laird!” answered the doctor— 
but added to himself—* Well ! it’s awful to 
hear the truth from some mouths!” 

The laird spoke no word of objection or 
of welcome. ‘They carried the poor fellow 
into the house, following its mistress to a 
room, where, with the help of her one 
domestic, and instructed by the doctor, she 
soon had a bed prepared for him. Then 
away rode the doctor at full speed to fetch 
the appliances necessary, leaving the laird 
standing by the bed, with a look of mild 
dissatisfaction, but not a whisper of oppo- 
sition. 

It was the guest-chamber to which George 
Crawford had been carried, a room far more 
comfortable than a stranger might, from the 
aspect of the house, have believed possible. 
Everything in it was old-fashioned, and, hav- 
ing been dismantled, it was not in apple-pie 
order ; but it was rapidly and silently re- 
stored to its humble ideal; and when the 
doctor, after an incredibly brief absence, 
returned with his assistant, he seemed both 
surprised and pleased at the change. 

“He must have some one to sit up with 
him, Miss Fordyce,” he said, when all was 
done. 

“T will myself,” she answered. “ But 
you must give me exact directions, for I have 
done no nursing.” 

“Tf you will walk a little way with me, I 
will tell you all you need know. He will sleep 
now, I think—at least till you get back: I 
shall not keep you beyond a few minutes.— 
It is not a very awkward fracture,” he con- 
tinued as they went. “It might have been 
much worse! We shall have him about in a 
few weeks. But he will want the greatest 
care while the bones are uniting.” 





“ How is he, father ?” she asked. 

“He is fast asleep,” answered the laird. 
“How Jong does the doctor think he will 
have to be here ” 

“T did not ask him,” she replied. 

“That was an oversight, my child,” he 
returned. ‘It is of consequence we should 
know the moment for his removal.” 

“We shall know it in good time. The 
doctor called it an affair of weeks—or months 
—I forget. But you shall not be troubled, 
father. I will attend to him.” 

“ But I am troubled, Alexa! 
know how little money I have !” 

Again he retired—slowly, shut his door, 
locked it, and began to search the pocket-. 
book. He found certain bank-notes, and 
made a discovery concerning its owner. 

With the help of her old woman, and 
noiselessly, while Crawford lay in a half- 
slumber, Alexa continued making the chamber 
more comfortable. Chintz curtains veiled the 
windows, which, for all their narrowness, had 
admitted too much light ; and an old carpet 
deadened the sound of footsteps on the 
creaking boards—for the bones of a house 
do not grow silent with age; a fire burned in 
the antique grate, and was a soul to the 
chamber, which was chilly, looking to the 
north, with walls so thick that it took half 
the summer to warm them through. Old 
Meg, moving to and fro, kept shaking her 
head like her master, as if she also were in 
the secret of some house-misery ; but she 
was only indulging the funereal temperament 
of an ancient woman. As Alexa ran through 
the heather in the morning, she looked 
not altogether unlike a peasant ; her shoes. 
were strong, her dress was short; but now 
she came and went in a soft-coloured gown, 


You do not 


The laird turned from the bed, and went | neither ill made nor unbecoming. She did 
to his study, where he walked up and down, | not seem to belong to what is called society, 
lost and old and pale, the very Bibliad of the | but she looked dignified, at times almost 
room with its ancient volumes all around. | stately, with an expression of superiority, 
Whatever his eyes fell upon, he turned | not strong enough to make her handsome 
from, as if he had no longer any pleasure in | face unpleasing. It resembled her father’s, 
it, and presently stole back to the room| but, for a woman’s, was cast in a larger 
where the sufferer lay. On tiptoe, with a | mould. 


caution suggestive of a wild beast asleep, he 
crept to the bed, looked down on his un- 
welcome guest with an expression of sym- 
pathy crossed with dislike, and shook his 
head slowly and solemnly, like one injured 
but forgiving. 

His eye fell on the young man’s pocket- 
book. It had fallen from his coat as they 
undressed him, and was on a table by the 
bedside. He caught it up just ere Alexa 
re-entered. 











The day crept on. The invalid was fever- 
ish. His nurse obeyed the doctor minutely, 
to a single drop. She had her tea brought 
her, but when the supper-hour arrived, went 
to join her father in the kitchen. 


CHAPTER V.—AFTER SUPPER. 


Tuky always ate in the kitchen. Strange 
to say, there was no dining-room in the 
house, though there was a sweetly old- 
fashioned drawing-room. The servant was 
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with the sufferer, but Alexa was too much 
in the sick-room notwithstanding, to know 
that she was eating her porridge and milk. 
The laird partook but sparingly, on the 
ground that the fare tended to fatness, 
which affliction of age he congratulated 
himself on having hitherto escaped. They 
ate in silence, but not a glance of her 
father that might indicate a want escaped 
the daughter. When the meal was ended, 
and the old man had given thanks, Alexa 
put on the table a big black bible, which 
her father took with solemn face and 
reverent gesture. In the course of his 
nightly reading of the New Testament, he 
had come to the twelfth chapter of St. 
Luke, with the Lord’s parable of the rich 
man whose soul they required of him: he 
read it beautifully, with an expression that 
seemed to indicate a sense of the Lord’s 
meaning what he said. 

“We will omit the psalm this evening— 
for the sake of the sufferer,” he said, having 
ended the chapter. ‘The Lord will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.” 

They rose from their chairs and knelt on 
the stone floor. The old man prayed with 
much tone and expression, and I think meant 
all he said, though none of it seemed to 
spring from fresh need or new thankfulness, 
for he used only the old stock phrases, which 
flowed freely from his lips. He dwelt much 
on the merits of the Saviour; he humbled 
himself as the chief of sinners, whom it must 
be a satisfaction to God to cut off, but a 
greater satisfaction to spare for the sake of 
one whom he loved. Plainly the man 
counted it a most important thing to stand 
well with him who had created him. When 
they rose, Alexa looked formally solemn, but 
the wan face of her father shone : the Psyche, 
if not the Ego, had prayed—and felt com- 
fortable. He sat down, and looked fixedly, 
as if into eternity, but perhaps it was into 
vacancy ; they are much the same to most 
people. 

“ Come into the study for a moment, Lexy, 
if you please,” he said, rising at length. His 
politeness to his daughter, and indeed to all 
that came near him, was one of the most 
notable points in his behaviour. 

Alexa followed the black, slender, ereet 
little figure up the stair, which consisted of 
about a dozen steps, filling the entrance from 
wall to wall, a width of some twelve feet. 
Between it and the outer door there was but 
room for the door of the kitchen on the one 
hand, and that of a small closet on the other. 
At the top was a wide space, a sort of irre- 





gular hall, more like an out-of-door court, 
paved with large flat stones, into which pro- 
jected the other side of the rounded mass, 
bordered by the grassy enclosure. 

The laird turned to the right, and through 
a door into a room which had but one small 
window hidden by book-cases. Naturally it 
smelt musty, of old books and decayed bind- 
ings, an odour not unpleasant to some 
nostrils. He closed the door behind him, 
placed a chair for his daughter, and set him- 
self in another by a deal table, upon which 
were books and papers. 

“This is a sore trial, Alexa!” he said with 
a sigh. 

“Tt is indeed, father—for the poor young 
man !” she returned. 

“True; but it would be selfish indeed to re- 
gard the greatness of his suffering as render- 
ing our trial the less. It is to us a more 
serious matter than you seem to think. It 
will cost much more than, in the present 
state of my finances, I can afford to pay. 
You little think ——” 

“But, father,” interrupted Alexa, “ how 
could we help it ?” 

“ He might have been carried elsewhere !” 

“With me standing there! Surely not, 
father! Even Andrew Ingram offered to 
receive him.” 

“Why did he not take him then ?” 

“The doctor wouldn’t hear of it. And 
I wouldn’t hear of it either.” 

“Tt was ill-considered, Lexy. But what’s 
done is done—though, alas! not paid for.” 

“We must take the luck as it comes, 
father !” 

“ Alexa,” rejoined the laird with solem- 
nity, “you ought never to mention luck. 
There is no such thing. It was either 
for the young man’s sins, or to prevent 
worse, or for necessary discipline, that the 
train was overturned. The cause is known 
to Him. All are in his hands—and we must 
beware of attempting to take any out of 
his hands, for it cannot be done.” 

“Then, father, if there be no chance, our 
part was ordered too. So there is the young 
man in our spare room, and we must re- 
ceive our share of the trouble as from the 
hand of the Lord.” 

“Certainly, my dear! it was the expense 
I was thinking of. I was only lamenting— 
bear me witness, I was not opposing—the 
will of the Lord. A man’s natural feelings 
remain.” 

“If the thing is not to be helped, let us 
think no more about it!” 

“It is the expense, my dear! Will you 
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not let your mind rest for a moment upon 
the fact? Iam doing my utmost to impress 
it upon you. For other expenses there is 
always something to show; for this there 
will be nothing, positively nothing !” 

“ Not the mended leg, father ?” | 

“The money will vanish, I tell you, as a 
tale that is told.” | 

“Tt is our life that vanishes that way !” 

“The simile suits either. So long as we | 
do not use the words of Scripture irre- | 
verently, there is no harm in making a | 
different application of them. There is no 
irreverence here : next to the grace of God, 
money is the thing hardest to get and | 
hardest to keep. If we are not wise with | 
it, the grace—I mean money—will not go 
far.” 

“Not so far as the next world anyhow !” 
said Alexa, as if to herself. 

“How dare you, child! The Redeemer 
tells us to make friends of the mammon of | 
unrighteousness, that when we die it may 
receive us into everlasting habitations ! ” 

“T read the passage this morning, father: 
it is they, not i, will receive you. And I 
have heard that it ought to be translated, 
‘make friends with, or by means of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.’ ” 

“T will reconsider the passage. We must 
not lightly change even the translated | 
word !” 

The laird had never thought that it | 
might be of consequence to him one day to 
have friends in the other world. Neither 
had he reflected that the Lord did not re- 
gard the obligation of gratitude as ceasing 
with this life. | 

Alexa had reason to fear that her father | 
made a friend of, and never a friend with | 
the mammon of unrighteousness. At the | 
same time the halfpenny he put in the plate 
every Sunday must go a long way if it was | 
not estimated, like that of the poor widow, 
according to the amount he possessed, but 
according to the difficulty he found in part- 
ing with it. 

“‘ After weeks, perhaps months of nursing 
and food and doctor’s stuff,” resumed the 
laird, ‘‘he will walk away, and we shall see 
not a plack of the money he carries with 
him. The visible will become the invisible, 
the present the absent !” 

“The little it will cost you, father,——” 

“Hold there, my child! If you call any 
cost little, I will not hear a word more: we 
should be but running a race from different 
points to different goals! It will cost—that 
is enough! How much it will cost me, you 











cannot calculate, for you do not know what 
money stands for in my eyes. There are 
things before which money is insignificant ! 3 

«Those dreary old books !’ ’ said Alexa to 
| herself, casting a glance on the shelves that 
filled the room from floor to ceiling, and 
| from wall to wall. 

‘What I was going to say, father,” she 
Pee. “was, that I have a little money 
of my own, and this affair shall cost you 
| nothing. Leave me to contrive. Would 
you tell him his friends must pay his 
board, or take him away? It would be a 
nice anecdote in the annals of the Fordyces 
of Potlurg ! ia 

“At the same time, what more natural ?” 
| rejoined her father. “His friends must in 
| any case be applied to! I learn from his 
pocket-book : 

“ Father !” 
“Content youself, Alexa. I have a right 
to know whom I receive under my roof. 
| Besides, have I not learned thereby that the 





| youth is a sort of connection !” 


* You don’t mean it, father ?” 

“JT do mean it. His mother and yours 
were first cousins.” 

*‘ That’s not a connection ; it’s a close kin- 
ship !” 

“Ts it?” said the laird dryly. 

“ Anyhow,” pursued Alexa, “I give you 


| my word you shall hear nothing more of the 


expense.” 

She bade her father good night, and re- 
turning to the bedside of her patient, released 
Meg. 


CHAPTER VI.—ABOUT THE LAIRD. 


THoMAS FoRDYCE was a sucker from the 
root of a very old family-tree, born in 
poverty, and, with great pinching of father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, educated for 
the church. But from pleasure in scholarship, 


| from archeological tastes, a passion for the 


arcana of history, and a love of literature, 
strong, although not of the highest kind, he 
had settled down as a schoolmaster, and in his 
calling had excelled. By all who knew him 
he was regarded as an accomplished, amiable, 
and worthy man. 

When his years were verging on the un- 
defined close of middle age, he saw the 
lives between him and the family property, 
one by one wither at the touch of death, 
until at last there was no one but himself 
and his daughter to succeed. He was at 
the time the head of a flourishing school in a 
large manufacturing town ; and it was not 
without some regret, though with more plea- 
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sure, that he yielded his profession, and re- 
tired to Potlurg. 

Greatly dwindled as he found the pro- 
perty, and much and long as it had been 
mismanaged, it was yet of considerable 
value, and worth a wise care. The result of 
the labour he spent upon it was such that it 
had now for years yielded him, if not a 
large rental, one far larger at least than his 
daughter imagined. But the sinking of the 
schoolmaster in the laird seemed to work ill 
for the man, and good only for the land. 
I say seemed, because what we call degeneracy 
is often but the unveiling of what was there 
all the time ; and the evil we could become, 
we are. If I haven me the tyrant or the 
miser, there he is, and such am I—as surely 
as if the tyrant or the miser were even 
now visible to the wondering dislike of my 


is so strong, or would be so hard to change 


become ; but it is there, alive, as an egy is 
alive ; and by no means inoperative like a 
mere germ, but exercising real though occult 
influence on the rest of my character. There- 
fore, except the growing vitality be in pro- 
cess of killing these ova of death, it is for 


If the man do not then starve and slay 
them, they will drag him to the judgment- 
seat of a fiery indignation. 

For the laird, nature could ill replace the 
human influences that had surrounded the 
schoolmaster ; while enlargement both of 
means and leisure enabled him to develop by 
indulgence a passion for a peculiar kind of 
possession, which, however refined in its ob- 
jects, was yet but a branch of the worship of 
Mammon. It suits the enemy just as well, 
I presume, that a man should give his soul 
for coins as for money. In consequence he 
was growing more and more withdrawn, ever 
filling less the part of a man—which is to 
be a hiding-place from the wind, a covert 
from the tempest. He was more and more 
for himself, and thereby losing his life. 
Dearly as he loved his daughter, he was, 
by slow fallings away, growing ever less of 
a companion, less of a comfort, less of a 
necessity to her, and requiring less and less 
of her for the good or ease of his existence. 
We wrong those near us in being inde- 
pendent of them. God himself would not 
be happy without his Son. We ought to 
lean on each other, giving and receiving— 
not as weaklings, but as lovers. Love is 
strength as well as need. Alexa was more 


neighbours. Ido not say the characteristic | 


as by the revealing development it must | 








the good of the man that they should be so | 
far developed as to show their existence. | 


able to live alone than most women ; there- 
| fore it was the worse for her. Too satisfied 
with herself, too little uneasy when alone, 
she did not know that then she was not in 
good enough company. She was what most 
would call a strong nature, nor knew what 
weaknesses belong to, and grow out of, such 
strength as hers. 

The remoter scions of a family-tree are not 
seldom those who make most account of it: the 
schoolmaster’s daughter knew more about the 
Fordyces of Potlurg, and cared more for their 
traditions, than any who of later years had 

| reaped its advantages or shared its honours. 
Interest in the channel down which one has 
slid into the world, is reasonable, and may 
be elevating: with Alexa it passed beyond 
good, and wrought for evil. Proud of a 
family with a history, and occasionally noted 
in the annals of the country, she .regarded 
herself as the superior of all with whom she 
had hitherto come into relation. To the 
poor, to whom she was invariably and essen- 
tially kind, she was less condescending than 
to such as came nearer her own imagined 
standing: she was constantly aware that 
she belonged to the elect of the land! 
Society took its revenge: the rich trades- 
people looked down upon her as the school- 
master’s daughter. Against their arrogance 
her indignation buttressed her lineal with 
her mental superiority. At the last the pride 
of family is a personal arrogance. And now 
at length she was in her natural position as 
heiress of Potlurg! 

She was religious—if one may be called 
religious who felt no immediate relation 
to the source of her being. She felt bound 
to defend, so far as she honestly could, the 
doctrines concerning God and his ways trans- 
mitted by the elders of her people : to this 





God amounted. But she had a strong sense 
of obligation to do wha: was right. 

Her father gave her so little money to 
spend, that she had to be very careful with 
her housekeeping, and they lived in the 
humblest way. For her person she troubled 
him as little as she could, believing him, 
from the half-statements and hints he gave, 
and his general carriage toward life, not a 
little oppressed by lack of money, nor sus- 
pecting his necessities created and his diffi- 
culties induced by himself. In this regard 
it had come to be understood between 
them that the produce of the poultry-yard 
was Alexa’s own; and to some little store 
she had thus gathered she mainly trusted for 
the requirements of her invalid. To this her 


| | oP 
Be and little more, her religion toward 
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father could not object, though he did not 
like it: he felt what was hers to be his 
more than he felt what was his to be hers. 

Alexa had not learned to place value on 
money beyond its use, but she was not there- 
fore free from the service of Mammon: she 
looked to it as to a power essential, not de- 
rived ; she did not see it as God’s creation 
but nierely as an existence, thus making of 
a creature of God the Mammon of unright- 
eousness. She did not, however, cling to 
it, but was ready to spend it. At the same 
time, had George Crawford looked less 
handsome or less of a gentleman, she would 
not have been so ready to devote the con- 
tent of her little secret drawer. 

The discovery of her relationship to the 
young man, waked a new feeling. She had 
never had a brother, never known a cousin, 
and had avoided the approach of such young 
men as, of inferior position in her eyes, had 
sought to be friendly with her: here was 
one thrown helpless on her care, with 
necessities enough to fill the gap between 
his real relation to her, and that of the 
brother after whom she had sighed in vain! 
It was a new and delightful sensation to 
have a family claim on a young man—a 
claim, the material advantage of which was 
all on his side, the devotion all on hers. 
She was invaded by a flood of tenderness 
toward the man. Was he not her cousin, 
a gentleman, and helpless as any newborn 
child? Nothing should be wanting that a 
strong woman could do for a powerless man ! 


CHAPTER VII.—THE COUSINS. 


GEORGE CRAWFORD was in excellent health 
when the accident occurred, and so when 
he began to recover, his restoration was 
rapid. The process, however, was still long 
enough to compel the cousins to know 
more of each other than twelve months of 
ordinary circumstance would have made 
possible. 

George, feeling neither the need, nor, there- 
fore, the joy of the new relationship so much 
as Alexa, disappointed her by the coolness of 
his response to her communication of the 
fact; and as they were both formal, that 
is, less careful as to the reasonable than 
as to the conventional, they were not 


very ready to fall in love. Such people | 


may learn all about each other, and not 
come near enough for love to be possible 
between them. Some people approximate at 
once, and at once decline to love, remaining 
friends the rest of their lives. Others love 
at once ; and some take a whole married life 


| bank, and, though not yet admitted to a 


to come near enough, and at last love. But 
the reactions of need and ministration can 
hardly fail to breed tenderness, and disclose 
the best points of character. 

The cousins were both handsome, and— 
which was of more consequence—each thought 
the other handsome. They found their reli- 
gious opinions closely coincident—nor any 
wonder, for they had gone for years to the 
same church every Sunday, had been regu- 
larly pumped upon from the same reservoir, 
and had drunk the same arguments concern- 
ing things true and untrue. 

George found that Alexa had plenty of 
brains, a cultivated judgment, and some 
knowledge of literature ; that there was no 
branch of science with which she had not 
some little acquaintance, in which she did 
not take some small interest. Her father’s 
teaching was beyond any he could have pro- 
cured for her, and what he taught she had 
learned ; for she had a love of knowing, a 
tendency to growth, a capacity for seizing 
real points, though as yet perceiving next 
to nothing of their relation to human life 
and hope. She believed herself a judge of 
verse, but in truth her knowledge of poetry 
was limited to its outer forms, of which 
she had made good studies with her father. 
She had learned the how before the what, 
knew the body before the soul—could tell 
good binding but not bad leather—in a 
word, knew verse but not poetry. 

She understood nothing of music, but 
George did not miss that; he was more 
sorry she did not know French—not for the 
sake of its literature, but because of showing 
herself an educated woman. 

Diligent in business, not fervent in spirit, 
she was never idle. But there are other 
ways than idleness of wasting time. Alexa was 
continually “improving herself,” but it was 
a big phrase for a small matter: she had not 
learned that to do the will of God is the only 
way to improve oneself. She would have 
scorned the narrowness of any one who told 
her so, not understanding what the will of 
God means. 

She found that her guest and cousin was 
a man of some position, and wondered that 
her father should never have mentioned the 
relationship. The fact was that, in a time of 
poverty, the schoolmaster had made to 
| George’s father the absurd request of a 
| small loan without security, and the banker 
| had behaved as a rich relation and a banker 
| was pretty sure to behave. 
| George occupied a place of trust in the 
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full knowledge of its more important trans- 
actions, hoped soon to be made a partner. | 

When his father came to Potlurg to see | 
him, the laird declined to appear, and the 
banker contented himself thereafter with 
Alexa’s bulletins. 









































CHAPTER VIII.—GEORGE AND THE LAIRD. 


ALEXA’s money was nearly exhausted, and 
most of her chickens had been devoured by 
the flourishing convalescent, but not yet 
would the doctor allow him to return to | 
business. 

One night the electric condition of the 
atmosphere made it heavy, sultry, and un- | 
refreshing, and George could not sleep. | 
There came a terrible burst of thunder ; then 
a bannered spear of vividest lightning seemed 
to lap the house in its flashing folds, and the 
simultaneous thunder was mingled with the 
sound, as it seemed, of the fall of some part 
of the building. George sat up in bed and 
listened. All was still. He must rise and 
see what had happened, and whether any one 
was hurt ! He might meet Alexa, and a talk 
with her would be a pleasant episode in his 
sleepless night! He got into his dressing- 
gown, and taking his stick, walked softly 
from the room. 

His door opened immediately on the top 
of the stair. He stood and listened, but 
was aware of no sequel to the noise. 
Another flash came, and lighted up the 
space around him, with its walls of many 
angles. When the darkness was returned 
and the dazzling gone, and while the thunder | 
yet bellowed, he caught the glimmer of a | 
light under the door of the study, and | 
made his way toward it over the worn slabs. 
He knocked, but there was no answer. He 
pushed the door, and saw that the light came 
from behind a projecting bookcase. He hesi- 
tated a moment, and glanced about him. 

A little clinking sound came from some- 
where. He stole nearer the source of the 
light: a thief might be there! He peeped 
round the end of the bookcase. With his 
back to him the laird was kneeling before an 
open chest. He had just counted a few 
pieces of gold, and was putting them away. 
He Senna over his shoulder a face deathly 
pale, and his eyes for a moment stared 
blank. Then with a shivering smile he 
rose. He had a thin-worn dressing-gown 
over his night-shirt, and looked a thread of 
& man. 














“You take me for a miser?” he said, 
trembling, and stood expecting an answer. 

Crawford was bewildered : what business 
had he there! 

“T am not a miser!” resumed the laird. 
“A man may count his money without being 
a miser !” 

He stood and stared, still trembling, at his 
guest, either too much startled or too gentle 
to find fault with his intrusion. 

“T beg your pardon, laird,” said George. 
“T knocked, but receiving no answer, feared 
something was wrong.” 

* But why are you out of bed—and you 
an invalid ?” returned Mr. Fordyce. 

“T heard a heavy fall, and feared the 
lightning had done some damage.” 

“We shall see about that in the morning, 
and in the meantime had better go to bed,” 
said the laird. 

They turned together toward the door. 

“What a multitude of books you have, 
Mr. Fordyce!” remarked George. “I had 
not a notion of such a library in the 
county !” 

“T have been a lover of books all my life,” 
returned the laird. ‘And they gather, they 
gather !” he added. 

“ Your love draws them,” said George. 

“The storm is over, I think,” said the 
laird. 

He did not tell his guest that there was 
scarcely a book on those shelves not sought 
after by .book-buyers—not one that was not 
worth money in the book-market. Here and 
there the dulled gold of a fine antique bind- 
ing returned the gleam of the candle, but any 
gathering of old law or worthless divinity 
would have looked much the same. 

“T should like to glance over them,” said 
George. “There must be some valuable 
volumes among so many !” 

“Rubbish! rubbish!” rejoined the old 
man testily, almost hustling him from the 
room. ‘Jam ashamed to hear it called a 
library.” 

It seemed to Crawford, as again he lay 
awake in his bed, altogether a strange inci- 
dent. A man may count his money when 
he pleases, but not the less must it seem odd 
that he should do so in the middle of the 
night, and with such a storm flashing and 
roaring around him, apparently unheeded. 
The next morning he got his cousin to talk 
about her father, but drew from her nothing 
to cast light on what he had seen. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


By tuz Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


[Dy the New Testament, which we study 
with such constant care, we have some 
notices of the earliest spread of the Gospel. 
But while we look so earnestly at the well- 
spring and first tiny rills of Christianity, it 
is strange that so few care to watch its 
broadening river. We read the Acts of the 
Apostles, the first and best of all ecclesiastical 
histories, and the Acts of the Apostles show 
us how the witnesses for Christ kindled, in 
city after city, their twinkling beacons, and 
how those beacons blazed up into steady 
flame. But in the Acts we have only the 
beginning of that mighty movement which 
ended in the complete victory of the Gospel. 
And how much we may learn from the con- 
tinuance of the story! The transition from 
the old world to the new, from heathendom 
to Christianity, the spread of the faith from 
that small and despised community of poor 
Galileans in Jerusalem, till in less than three 
centuries it had become the religion of the 
Empire, is one of the most striking evidences 
of Christ’s divinity, of God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world. The evidence comes 
home to us as we read the history of the 
Church in the first centuries. I propose to 
glance at one or two of its early scenes. 

1. The history of the Church and of the 
world lay wide apart, and it was not often 
that they came in contact. They did so first 
in the reign of Nero. In his reign, in A.D. 64, 
occurred the terrible fire at Rome, which 
plunged tens of thousands into ruin and 
misery. Now the Emperor Nero, the Anti- 
Christ of the Apocalypse, the murderer of his 
mother, the murderer of both his wives, was 
a man so stained with every form of infamy 
—he was (as he has been called) such “a 
mixture of blood and mud ”—that there were 
grounds for thinking that he had himself 
caused the city to be given to the flames, 
and even that he had sung to the harp as he 
watched the horrible conflagration. But 
when this rumour got abroad the despairing 
anger of such a host of the ruined was a 
thing too terrible even for Nero to face, and, 
instigated probably by the deadly whisper of 
a Jewish actor,* he flung the blame of the fire 
upon the Christians, and the foul charge was 


* Aliturus, who probably had access to Poppaea, the 
second wife of Nero, who was believed to be (more or less) a 
Jewish proselyte. 


| 





| greedily snatched up. How, you will ask, 


was it possible that men conspicuous for 
their gentleness, their holiness, their hatred 
of all wrongdoing, could be held guilty of a 
crime so aimless ;—of a crime which fell with 
all its cruel force, not upon the rich, but 
on the poor; not on the rulers, but on the 
class of slaves, the artisans, to whom the 
Christians themselves belonged ? We shall 
find the reason in the deadly hatred which, 
in spite of their innocence, the Christians 
inspired into the heart of the world. Their 
Lord had told them not to marvel if the 
world hated them. He had warned them to 
expect the fury and malediction of every 
evil force which the world contained. God 
has often honoured his saints by making all 
bad men their enemies. A “vast multitude,”* 
the poor defenceless Christians were seized 
on the accusation of incendiarism; and 
possibly some misinterpreted . fragments of 
what they may have sometimes said about 
the Day of Judgment and the final conflagra- 
tion of the world may have been quoted to 
give colour to the lie. Be that as it may, 
they then had their first experience of the 
horror of heathen persecution. Every form 
of torture was used against them ; they were 
subjected to every refinement of shameful 
insult ; they were flung to the tigers in the 
amphitheatre ; they were sewn up in the 
skins of wild beasts to be torn to pieces by 
dogs; their youths and maidens were sub- 
jected to unspeakable torments on the public 
stage, till at last even the brutal multitude 
of a nation inured to blood by their sports, 
felt a reaction of pity for men whom they 
more than suspected to be innocent, but who 
were punished too savagely even had they 
been guilty. The persecution spent its force 
in one last scene of indescribable horror. 
Nero flung open to the multitude his vast 
and luxurious gardens. Here stakes were 
fixed beside the paths, and to these stakes 
were tied living men swathed in coats of 
pitch. When the darkness came on they 
were set on fire, and Nero, in the dress of a 
charioteer, drove his gilded chariot amid the 
congregated foulness of that Roman mob— 
the scum of the world’s scoundrelism—by the 
illumination of living torches, of which each 


* “ Ingens multitude,” so Tacitus expressly says. 
+ The terrible “ tunica molesta.” 
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was a martyr in his shirt of flame! I know 
no scene since the Crucifixion in which the 
powers of evil set themselves in array so 
shameless and so savage against the Church 
of Christ. And if, as some have thought, 
St. Peter and St. Paul were among the 
victims of the Neronian persecution, who 
shall say that the two heroes of God may 
not have been among those martyrs from 
whom streamed the burning pitch as the hell- 
fires flung their lurid glare upon the wicked 
darkness? Not many years ago there was a 
picture by a great French painter of two or 
three timid Christians shrinking back with 
horror as they watch Nero, crowned with 
roses, pass by with his imperial lictors amid 
the ashes of the burnt city. The brand of 
Cain is on his features, the peace of heaven 


is on theirs. But if you would know how | 
that awful persecution branded itself in in- | 











banished to a lonely rock. But then it was. 


that the heathen learnt in part what Christ 
meant when He said, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” The jealous tyrant heard 
that the Christians spoke of a “kingdom of 
God ;” he heard too that in Palestine there 
were yet living kinsmen of our Lord, and of 
the royal house of David. He sent for them 
to Rome, meaning to put them to death ; 
but when he saw them and found that they 
were but poor peasants, who ploughed a few 
acres of land, and that their hands were 
hard and horny with labour, he dismissed 
them with contempt. The Lord Jesus had 
been a poor man among the poor. Caia- 


‘phas hated Him; Herod derided Him; 


Pilate condemned Him. None of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed on Him. His 
followers were fishermen and tax-gatherers, 
peasants and sinners. Such were His kins- 


dignant horror upon the imagination of | men, and such for many a year were His 


Christians you may read it in the Apo- 
calypse of St. John. That book. may be 
called “the thundering reverberations” of a 
Christian soul smitten by the awful plectrum 
of a tragedy which first made Christianity a 
forbidden religion, so that henceforth even 
to be a Christian was in the eyes of Romans 
a punishable crime. 

2. The apostles of Christ simply disap- 

— from earth, unknown, unnoticed, we 

now not when, we know not where. Legend 
says that every one of them died by martyr- 
dom, and so it may have been ; but the only 
death of which we learn from Scripture as 
certain history is that of St. James, whom 
Herod Agrippa beheaded. Right dear in 
the sight of the Lord was the death of His 
saints, but they needed not around their 
forms the pale aureole of earthly glory. Of 
what account was it to them to write the 
glory of their martyrdom on the icy pillars 
of earth’s renown when they knew so well 
that their names were written in eternal 
sunbeams in God’s book of life ? 

3. Such, then, was the first persecution of 
Christians. The next contact of the Church 
with the Emperors took place some twenty 
years later, in the reign of Domitian, A.D. 82. 
“Not many rich,” said the apostle, “not 
many mighty, not many noble are called; 
but God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the strong.” It was not 
so, indeed, universally ; for in this reign a 
man of the highest rank, Flavius Clemens, a 
Roman consul, cousin of the Emperors Titus 
and Domitian, and nephew of the Emperor 
Vespasian, the nearest heir to the purple, was 
put to death as a Christian, and his wife 





truest converts. The heathen made it a 
taunt. ‘You have no converts,” said the 
philosopher Celsus, “except fullers and 
weavers, and cobblers, and women and chil- 
dren.” Well, and to such—to the despised 
and the oppressed—Christ came. He came to 
preach deliverance to the captives, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to relieve the destitute, 
to honour the despised, to uplift the falling, 
to comfort the mourners, to pour heaven into 
the dismal lot of life. What wonder that 
slaves and artisans turned everywhere with 
a rapture of conviction to that new faith 
which, uplifting the humble and meek from 
life’s hopeless degradation, gave them in this 
world peace, if not joy, and in the next an 
immeasurable hope? The poor, the un- 
happy, the weary and heavy-laden—they are 
the many; and it was to serve the many 
that Christ came. “I am not come,” He 
said, “‘to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” “Iam not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 

4. Once more we catch a glimpse of the 
Church in the reign of a third emperor, 
Trajan. In the year 110, if the legend be 
true, the martyr Ignatius of Antioch was 
summoned before the Emperor, and he, look- 
ing down on him with utter scorn, called him 
“poor devil.”* “You cannot call him a 
demon,” said Ignatius, “who bears God in 
his heart.” “When you say God, do you 
mean the crucified ?” asked Trajan. ‘“ Yea,” 
answered Ignatius. “ And do you carry Him 
with you in your heart?” “ Yea; for it is 
written, ‘I will dwell in them, and walk in 


* Kaxodainwy. That such must have been the colloquial 
force of the expression is apparent from the context. 
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them.’’ 
the Crucified in his heart, be taken to Rome,” 
said the Emperor, “and thrown to the wild 
beasts.” To Rome the martyr went, chained 
always by the wrist to one of ten soldiers, 
whom he calls his “ten leopards ;” and at 
Rome, in the Coliseum, that huge amphitheatre 
whose soil has been wet so often with the 
blood of martyrs, he perished. He wished so 
to die. His only fear was lest his fellow- 
Christians should, by their prayers, save his 


life, and so rob him of the glorious crown. | 


“T will entice the wild beasts,” he wrote, 
“that they may devour me... . May naught 
of things visible or invisible envy me my 
attaining unto Jesus Christ. Come fire and 


cross and grapplings with lions, the wrench- | 
ing of my bones, the hacking of my limbs, | 


the crushing of my whole body ;. come, 
cruel tortures of the devil to assail me 
—only be it mine to attain unto Jesus 
Christ.” 

(ii.) But one most interesting glimpse of 
the Church in its relation to the world in this 
reign comes to us in the year 112, in the 
province of Bithynia, into which Christianity 
had spread from Galatia, where Paul preached. 
The Governor of the province was the younger 
Pliny, who passed among his contemporaries 
for a most refined and gentle man. He 
writes to ask the Emperor how he is to treat 
the Christians. He knows that Christianity 
is a. forbidden religion, but he has had no 
experience in dealing with it judicially. Is 
he to make any differences in punishing 
Christians ? Are the young to be punished 
as severely as the old, the weak as the 
strong? Are they still to be punished if 
they forswear their Christianity ? Are they 
to be punished merely for being Christians, 


or only for committing crimes as Christians ? | 


At present he has ordered to execution all 


who persisted in confessing Christ, thinking | 
that, however innocent they might be, at | 


least their pertinacity and inflexible obstinacy 
deserved correction. Many were accused to 
him anonymously. If, when brought before 
his tribunal, they were willing to offer incense 
to the image of the Emperor and to curse 
Christ he let them go. But he adds a splendid 
testimony to their blamelessness. Even those 
who became renegades, he says, and who 
professed to have long apostatised from 
Christianity, declared that the sum-total of 
their fault or error had merely been to 
assemble before the dawn and sing a hymn 
to Christ as to God, and then to bind them- 
selves by a mutual oath or sacrament, not, as 


was said, for any evil purpose, but, on the | 





| 
“ Let Ignatius, who says he carries | contrary, never to steal, never to rob, never 


to commit adultery, never to break their 
word, never -to cheat; after which they 
separated, and only met again to a simple 
and innocent common meal in the evening ; 
and even this latter token of brotherhood 
had been given up when it was declared to 
be illegal. Yet Pliny was not satisfied. See 
what the tender mercies even of this refined 
pagan writer were! He thought it necessary 
to seize two poor deaconesses (Ministre), and 
to torture them upon the rack, to see if he 
could wrench any confession out of them; but 
he could not. .They had nothing to confess. 
He only found that they believed what he 
characterizes as a depraved and extravagant 
superstition. A “depraved, extravagant super- 
stition!” that is the judgment which the dark- 
| ness passes upon the light! But since even 
| torture had only tended to establish innocence, 
| Pliny asks the Emperor what he isto do. For 
| however much he might despise Christianity 
it is spreading everywhere. To put it down 
hundreds of men and women must be killed ; 
it had spread from the city even to the 
hamlets. Already, in one generation since 
Christ ‘died, the temples of the idols had 
become desolate, and no one would buy 
victims ; and so it would be if Christians 
were not made to apostatise by force. And 
Trajan writes back to tell him that he has 
acted quite rightly in all respects. He is 
not to search out the Christians, but if they 
are credibly accused before him they are to 
be punished. 

5. Is there nothing to learn from these 
early glimpses of Christendom a generation 
after that of our Lord? I will at least point 
to two short lessons, a lesson of gratitude 
and a lesson of courage. 

(i.) Certainly the history of early Chris- 
tianity should inspire us with deep grati- 
tude. See how Christianity has changed the 
world! Here is a man who was a cultivated, 
humane, Pagan author, telling us, without a 
blush, that he had put innocent men to death 
merely because they held a belief which, he 
confesses, bound them only to holiness ; and 
telling us, without a blush, that he has seized 
two innocent women, two poor deaconesses, 
and tortured them—probably stretched them 
on the rack—to try and extort a confession 
from them. Imagine with what horror of 
surprise, with what a stormy burst of indig- 
nation, such conduct would now be received ! 
Even Scroggs during the Popish plot and 
Jeffries during the Bloody Assizes never 
acted so. Imagine such things being done 
in these days by any Christian magistrate, 
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and measure if you can the tide of wrath by 
which he would be swept away, “the in- 
delible stigma of abhorrence” which would 
be prordicn, pau hie his name! Yet that was 
done unrebuked by the most humane heathen 
of his day, and praised by an Emperor who 
was famed for clemency. Think of this and 
then thank God! 

(ii.) Then, secondly, we may learn a lesson 
of courage. These martyrs saved Christianity 
for us. They knew the allurement of 
pleasure, they felt the agony of torment as 
much as we; but neither the one nor the 
other was commensurable with apostasy. 
Many weak Christians did give way; they 
gave up their books, and were called traditors ; 
they sacrificed to idols, and were called thuri- 
ficati ; they purchased exemptions, and were 
known as libellatici. And, oh, what agonies 
. of compunction and remorse, far worse than 
bodily tortures, fell on them afterwards! 
Should we have been among the number of 
those weak renegades? We say, No. But 
how if, with less excuse, we are actually 
ranked among them by the angels now? 
Though we shall have nothing in the world 
to suffer which can be compared to the agony 
of the early Christians; though we shall never 
be called upon to feel the agony of the de- 
vouring fire, or to see the lion’s yellow eyes, 
flaming with lust of blood, glare on us in the 
arena as it crouches for its leap; yet if we 
are good men or good women we may have 
much to bear. A rogue, a trimmer, a coward, | 
a man who is content to rise no higher than | 
the conventional average, who swims with 
the stream of fashionable religion or of 
fashionable vice, often gets on easily enough 
in the world ; but it is often a very trying 
place (as myriads of God’s saints have found) 
for a brave and honest and God-fearing man. 
Nevertheless we may be sure of this, and I 
would impress it most strongly on all young 
men, the only true joy, the only real success, 
the only unalloyed peace, are not with the 
gilded prosperity which has been won by 
many a base cheat and gorgeous criminal, 
but every real blessing possessed by earth or 
heaven, as well as the inevitable certainty of 
final victory, are with the hated sons and 
persecuted saints of God. 

For consider how frightfully unequal was 
the combat between Christianity and the 
world! On the one side was a handful 


of poor feeble Jews, not even Jews, but 
Galileans, unarmed, ignorant, whom the 





world scorned as the hated dregs of a hated 
race ; on the other were the splendid tradi- 
tions of an immemorial antiquity, the en- 
chantment of art, the power of philosophy, 
the keen scorn and flashing wit of polished 
satire, the thunders and lightnings of un- 
rivalled eloquence, the luxurious pageantry 
of untold wealth, the soft and dazzling 
sorceries of unimpeded pleasure; the Roman 
generals in their scarlet war-cloaks, backed 
by the swords of thirty legions; the ivory 
sceptre, the curule chair, the Consul Romanus 
sweeping by in his gorgeous paludament, the 
deified, all-dreaded, irresistible Emperor, who 
was at once “a priest, an atheist, and a god !” 
These forces, so unequal, clashed together in 
deadly combat. And which conquered ? Not 
the learning, but the simplicity ; not the 
strength, but the weakness ; not the wealth, 
but the poverty ; not the popularity, but the 
persecution ; not the pleasure, but the self- 
denial; notConsuls and Emperors and armies, 
but Galilean peasants and martyred slaves. 
Why? Because guilt can never be a match 
for innocence! ‘Ten thousand fled at the 
rebuke of one. It was no sham contest. The 
Pagans were in deadly earnest. The cynics 
and wits wrote their bitterest pasquinades ; 
the mobs yelled out till they were hoarse, 
“The Christians to the lions!” the Emperors 
smote the helpless with their iron hands. 
Lying rumour charged them with crimes too 
hideous for humanity, and calumny stood up 
to swear to credulity that every hideous 
charge was true. ‘“ Execrable superstition,” 
“deadly superstition,” “malefic superstition,” 
“frantic obstinacy,” such are among the 
milder terms applied to Christianity even by 
such writers as Suetonius, Pliny and Tacitus. 
And yet Christianity rose superior to all this 
violence and hatred, irresistible in its weak- 
ness, invulnerable as the light. Why? Be- 
cause justice may be perverted and trampled 
on; truth may be murdered and suffocated 
even for centuries; honour may prove as 
feeble as a chain of flowers to check a tiger’s 
leap, but Innocence cannot wholly or finally 
be conquered. Arm it with a straw and set 
it defenceless before bannered hosts and 
deadliest artillery, yet in the end guilt will 
always prove to be weakness and innocence 
will be the stronger thing. Put in its hand 
but a shaken leaf, and at the sound of that 
shaken leaf guilty kings and guilty armies 
shall flee and be discomfited, and they of the 
household divide the spoil. 
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Rocks: Farewell to Winter. 


THE ADAPTATION OF BIRDS TO CLIMATE. 


By tue Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


I.—THE BRITISH CLIMATE, 


AS the reader ever considered the won- 
derful variety of animal life which is to 
be found within the British Isles, and that, tak- 
ing the birds alone, some two hundred and 
twenty species are acknowledged either as 
permanent or temporary inhabitants of our 
country? I think that it would be impos- 
sible to point out upon a map of the world 
any district of equal extent which possesses 
even approximately as many species. 

The reason is easily to be detected. It 
consists partly of the geographical position 
of England, to which we owe so much, and 
yet seem so entirely unconscious of this source 
of our prosperity. Though placed in a lati- 
tude so high that many other countries upon 
the same parallel are almost arctic in their 
temperature during the greater part of the 





year, our coasts are kept warmed by the bene- 
ficent Gulf Stream, so that many creatures 
can thrive in England which would perish in 
Northern Canada, Labrador, and other lo- 
calities too numerous for mention. 

Yet, though the severity of the frost be so 
tempered that when the thermometer drops 
to zero, or even a few points above it, we 
think the winter to be an exceptionally cold 
one, our average winter is yet cold enough 
for the residence of those beings which re- 
quire a temperature midway between the 
severities of the arctic regions and that of 
countries where ice and snow are almost un- 
known. 

To this peculiarity of climate we owe our 
domestic ducks and geese. They originally 
were migrators from distant lands, staying 
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awhile on our shores for the purpose of baad | Sie thei powers of sdiatidion's to the climate 
ing. Partly through the devices of man, who | in which they pass their lives, and the more 
contrived to detain them and make them his | _ remarkable because it was not originally their 
prisoners, and partly by following their own | own. 
inclinations, which led them to ‘make their| As we all know, these birds are quite at 
home in a country where they found the two | | their ease in the severest winter, and as long 
great necessaries of their life, i.e. plenty of | as any water remains unfrozen they will 
food and an undisturbed dwelling- -place, they | swim about in it, sometimes, indeed, prolong- 
abandoned the habit of travelling, finding | | ing their swimming until their feet are actu- 
that on these shores they had all that they ally frozen to the ice, and they cannot be 
could desire without the trouble of going in | extricated without the aid of man. Still, 
search of it. They have adapted themselves | though so capable of enduring frost, they are 
to the climate. | not less at home in the almost tropical heat 
Taking the opposite extreme, many heat- | of an English summer, and though they, like 
loving birds can live here for a few months, | ourselves, evidently suffer somewhat from 
finding that our average summers are quite it, and employ sundry devices for keeping 
hot enough for their needs. Moreover, these | themselves cool, are not affected in health 
changes of temperature are not sudden, but | by it as would be the case with many other 
are made so gradually that*the visitors to our | birds. 


shores have plenty of time in which to arrange | Then, we have a considerable number ot 
the times of their coming and going, and | birds which are capable of.passing their whole 
need neither be excluded on the one hand or | lives in this country, being capable of adap 
imprisoned on the other. tation to either extreme. Why certain birds 

The ducks and geese are really remarkable ' should be able to do so, and others, which pos- 
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The Passenger Pigeon. 


sess apparently similar organizations, should 
be forced to leave our shores before the cold 
weather sets in, we cannot tell. I suppose 
that if we were to pick out the one British 
bird which could not survive the severities 
of our winters, we should select the tiny 
and fragile-looking golden-crested wren, 
as the bird is called, though it does not 
really belong to the wren tribe. Yet, this 
“shadow of a bird,” as Gilbert White calls 
it, remains with us throughout the year, and 
may be seen by those who know its haunts 
and habits. 

Yet, it seems that these birds, together 
with other permanent inhabitants, will some- 
times become migrants. In last year’s report 
of our lighthouses, it is stated that from the 
west coast of Scotland as far south as the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, great numbers of gold- 
crests struck the lantern and were captured. 
Besides these birds “ hundreds of thrushes, 
mussel-thrushes, fieldfares, &c., were at the 
Eddystone, and at one lightship as many as 
thirty were observed in one day.” We can 


understand the migration of the fieldfare, 
XVIl—2 





which is only a winter visitant, but why the 
gold-crests, thrushes, and missel-thrushes, 
which are permanent denizens of this country, 
should take to migrating, is not so easy to 
determine, unless perchance they were 
visitors from the Continent. 

A somewhat remarkable instance of adap- 
tation is to be found in the well-known 
black grouse or heath-cock, as it is some- 
times called, which chiefly inhabits the most 
northern and coldest parts of our island. 
Not that it is not found more southward, in- 
asmuch as it inhabits Devon, Somerset, and 
Hampshire, the New Forest being a favourite 
locality. Heaths and pine-woods, where it can 
obtain food and shelter, are its usual resorts, 
as in them it finds ample provision for itself 
and young. 

It is little affected by cold, and even 
during a severe winter can procure suffi- 
cient shelter for itself among the heath or 
underwood, as shown in the illustration, 
crouching closely to the ground, and 
allowing the wind to pass above it. Food 
does not fail this bird, even in the depth of 
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winter, and when its congener, the red grouse, 
is put to hard straits by the heather sprouts 
on which it feeds being deeply covered by 
snow, the black-cock, which has a much wider 
range of diet, is quite at his ease. So much 
for his adaptation to the winter. 

He is seen at his best in the early spring, 
when he is engaged in getting together his 
household. 

During the winter he, in common with 
several other birds and beasts, becomes in- 
different to the other sex, and is fond of 
herding together with his fellow males. But 
in the beginning of spring this temporary 
friendship gives way to feelings of rivalry, 
each adult male seeking to attract to himself 
as many wives as possible, just as is the case 
with the larger seals. For this purpose he 
assumes his gayest plumage, calls notice to 
himself by a peculiar crowing sort of cry, 
accompanied with a harsh note which has 
been compared to that of the whetting of a 
scythe, and proceeds to exhibit his many 
perfections for the benefit of his future wives. 

The process has been well described by a 
correspondent of a London journal. “The 
black-cock is regarded by the majority of 


in following his own devices. Inthe autumn 








sportsmen as a splendid impostor—beautiful 
in appearance, showy in his vices, and intelli- 
gent withal, but as showing no especially good 
sport, and providing very indifferent food. 
Seen in the early spring, he is, as compared 
with the staid red grouse, who is contented 
with one mate, a glossy and glittering Love- 
lace, employing every artifice to attract the 
sober-hued females. He sounds his love-call, 
and struts sublime on his chosen promenade 
in plumage of almost metallic sheen and 
lustre ; trailing his wings, inflating his throat 
and neck like a pouter pigeon, and puffing 
out the brilliant red wattle above the eyes, 
as well as displaying his feathers like a fan- 
tail. He is not, however, merely a dandy, 
but is prepared to fight forsupremacy, a fact 
which is held by some naturalists to explain 
the healthiness and vigour of black game as 
compared with red grouse, as all the weak 
and inferior males are driven into solitude.” 
So much for winter and spring, and we will 
now see how he adapts himself to summer 
and autumn. 

During the summer his wives are busily 
engaged in rearing their young, a task which 
he leaves wholly to them, spending the time 





Black Grouse making the best of it, 


but, if he has ascertained that no 
human beings are in sight, he will boldly 
attack the hay-ricks. 

He is cunning almost beyond belief, especi- 


he thinks that he ought to have his share of | ally if he should have been fired at and missed. 
the crops, and accordingly makes his way to | He will run to incredible distances without 
the cornfields. He prefers the standing corn, | taking to wing, and will contrive to keep a 


on account of the shelter which it affords, | tree,a stack, or some such object between him- 
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self and 
the gun. 
Some- 
times 
he will 
= : take a 
SS — Ss ; leaf out 
—=AMA= of the 
rook’s 
book, 
and 
combine with his mates in a raid upon a field, 
first taking the precaution of placing a sentry 
to give warning in case of danger. Thus, at 
all seasons of the year, and in all varieties of 
climate, the black-cock is able to adapt him- 
self to the changing conditions, and so to 
retain his place in the land. 
Let us now pass to the seashore. Here 
we find quite a number of birds who have 
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Guillemots at 





learned to adapt them- 


selves to the climate. 
Sea birds have one 
advantage over their 


feathered companions of 
the land, in that they are 
seldom in want of food. 
; An exceptionally severe 
Home, and prolonged winter 

will often kill great num- 

bers of birds which are 
| unable to find their accustomed food. The 
redbreast is one of the first to yield to these 
inclement seasons, and hundreds of them 
may be found dead on the ground. Others, 
however, adapt themselves to the climate by 
asking the help of man. They boldly go to 
his dwelling, appeal in their own irresistible 
way for food and shelter, and seldom, if ever, 
fail to obtain it. Sometimes they become 
permanent recipients of his bounty, and will 
even take advantage of his kindness so far 
as to build their nests and bring up their 
young under his roof. 

The sea birds, however, are quite inde- 
pendent of human aid. They care nothing 
for winter, which in our climate never freezes 
the sea; and can always procure food enough 
for themselves. Such birds, for example, 
are the cormorants, the Solan goose, all the 








gulls, and the guillemot, whose appearance in 
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its own haunts can be seen in the illustra- 
tion. 

No habitation can seem less adapted to 
serve as shelter for birds and their young 
than the bare and rugged rocks on which 
the guillemot loves to congregate. Yet to 
these exposed and bleak localities the guil- 
lemot has learned to adapt itself, and is as 
comfortable and happy as the wren or red- 
breast in its warm and cosy nest, where the 
birds and their young are sheltered from 
every breath of air. 

Look at the rows upon rows of guillemots 
sitting on the ledges of the rocks, and ask 
yourself how the birds can make their nests 
in such situations. The fact is that they 
make no nests at all, but deposit a single egg 
upon the bare rock. The egg is of enormous 
dimensions in comparison with the bird which 
laid it, and although all the eggs are elabo- 
rately mottled I never yet saw two that 
were exactly alike. One collector has five 
hundred of these eggs, no two of which are 
alike. The bird sits almost upright on the 
egg, and, if she has to move, she shuffles the 
egg with her. How she finds her own egg 
when she goes out to catch fish, is really a 
mystery. Perhaps we may find in the dis- 
similarity of the eggs some solution of the 
problem. 

I have often watched the guillemots diving 
after food, and have been much interested in 
the way in which they use their wings under 
water, flying in fact with them just as if they 
were making their way through the air. In 
process of time the young are hatched, and 
taken to sea by the mother. In his well- 
known novel, “ White Wings,” Mr.' Black has 
given a most graphic account of the mother 
and child in the water. 

“The guillemots fill the silence with their 
soft ‘kurrooing,’ and here they are on all 
sides of us—‘Kurroo! kurroo !’—dipping 
their bills in the water, hastening away from 
the vessel, and then rising to the surface to 
flap their wings. 

“But this is a strange thing—they are all 
in pairs—obviously mother and child, and 
the mother calls ‘ Kurroo! kurroo!’ and the 
young one, unable as yet to dive or swim, 
‘Pee-you-it ! pee-you-it !’ and flutters and 
paddles after her. But, where is the father ? 
And, has the guillemot only one of a family ? 
Over that one, at all events, she exercises a 
valiant protection. Even though the stem 


of the yacht seems likely to run both of 
them down, she will neither dive nor fly 
till she has piloted the young one out of 
danger.” 





During an exceptionally severe winter, the 
shores will be much frequented by rooks, 
which often traverse considerable distances in 
order to obtain from the sea the nourish- 
/ment which the frost-bound land can no 
longer afford them. They seem to possess 
some intuitive powers of forecasting the 
weather, and will return to their former 
‘homes, so as to make ready for the great 
| business of nest-building. So, the fact that 
the rooks have returned is a proof that win- 
ter is at an end, and that spring is about to 
take its place. Not a leaf may be seen upon 
the trees, and, to all appearance, spring is yet 
afar. But the rooks know better than we 
do, and are certain not to return to their 
homes before the appointed time. 

An equally certain proof of the coming 
— is said to be found in the thrush, so 

at when one of those birds is seen to perch 
on a mole-hill, no matter how severe the cold 
may be, it is a sign that the frost is about to 
break up. The thrush, by the way, affords 
another example of the manner in which 
birds can adapt themselves to the climate. 
All who are tolerably familiar with the coun- 
try must have noticed heaps of broken snail- 
shells which can be found in certain spots, 
and which are proofs of the havoc which the 
bird makes among these destructive molluscs. 
It always looks out for some large stone, 
brings the snails to it, and, if it be left un- 
disturbed, will bring every snail that it cap- 
tures, bang it against a stone until the shell 
is smashed to pieces, and then devour the in- 
mate. 

I never recommend the practice of caging 
our native birds, but if a thrush should be 
caged, its captivity may be much ameliorated 
by giving it a snail now and then. A sepa- 
rate cage should be used for this purpose, as 
the bird becomes so excited, and bangs the 
snail about so furiously, that it covers the 
cage with slime, and is apt to make its plum- 
age so slimy that a bath is needful before the 
bird is fit to be seen. Even in the winter- 
time, the snail-destroying propensities of the 
thrush find full exercise, as it has a special 
knack of discovering the snails in their win- 
ter’s hiding-places, dragging them out and 
devouring them. The thrush therefore can 
adapt itself to climate better than the red- 
breast, and consequently is not reduced to 
such straits in the winter. 

The capability of migration, which is pos- 
sessed by some birds while denied to others, 
has already been occasionally mentioned, and 
is much too wide and complicated a subject 





to be treated within our present limits. Yet, 
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as it directly bears on Climate and Adapta- 
tion, it must not be entirely omitted. 

Why does not the stork visit our shores as 
well as those of the Continent? Iam sure 
that the bird would meet a hearty welcome 
from us, and there can be little dowbt that as 
the heron can find food in England, the stork 
could have no difficulty in feeding itself. 
Moreover, when storks have been sent to this 
country from Holland, and allowed to have 
the run of a garden, they have thriven per- 
fectly well, and have proved themselves 
most useful allies of the gardener by devour- 
ing every snail, slug, and caterpillar that they 
can find. A stray stork has occasionally 
made its way to this country, but it never 
is at home here, and there seems but little 
likelihood that it will ever be ranked among 
the British birds, or that its return in the 
spring will be as eagerly expected as it is in 
Holland and Germany. 

As to the swallow tribe, the nightingale, 
cuckoo, wryneck, and other British birds 
which never arrive until the spring has fairly 
begun, and seek warmer latitudes at the 
approach of cold weather, all that can at 
present be said is that they require a tolerably 
uniformly warm climate, and adapt them- 
selves to the conditions by incessantly vibrat- 








always to remain within the same zone of 
temperature. 

Owing to the “silver streak” which sepa 
rates our island from the Continent, migra- 
tion has with us a more abrupt aspect i 
is the case in America, a country which per- 
mits the birds to travel through some two 
thousand five hundred miles north and south 
without any need of crossing the sea. There 
the birds can be watched in the act of migra- 
tion, arriving at a spot in the afternoon, 
resting for the night, and resuming their 
travels in the morning. Wilson mentions 
that on one occasion he saw an army of the 
passenger pigeon several miles in width, 
passing over Shelbyville. They were flying 
in several strata, and after three hours, “ the 
living torrent above my head seemed as 
numerous and extensive as ever.” 

One of the breeding places of the birds 
which he saw in Kentucky was several miles 
in width, and nearly forty in length, every 
tree being loaded with nests, multitudes of 
branches broken down, and many of the trees 
absolutely killed. It is evident that such 
vast hosts of birds could not find food in any 
one spot. Hence the necessity that they 
should adapt themselves to the climate, and 
when it fails to produce sufficient food in one 


ing northward and southward ; just as is done | place, they should fly to another and more 


by wealthy invalids among ourselves, so as 


genial clime. 


LONDON’S MISSIONS TO ITS POOR CHILDREN. 
By MARY HARRISON. 


I.—MR. MEARNS’ MISSION. 


£ Seg kindly guest whom the disciples 
at Emmaus bade come in and abide with 
them, could scarcely have felt so honoured 
and glad by their invitation as by the “ Be 
present at our table, Lord,” sung by voices 
of little children, made feeble and husky 
by habitual hunger, standing around Mr. 
Mearns’ free breakfast-table, their hands 
grasping their bowls of milk and bread, wait- 
ing to lift them till He had been asked to 
comein. The sound touched Him and took 
loving virtue out of Him. To our own tables 
He comes, with their light, and warmth, and 
abundance, but to a table spread for chil- 
dren weary with want He comes with haste : 
at meals where their hunger is fed, He 
feasts. 

Some years ago Mr. Mearns placed before 








England a picture of the destitute poor of its 
capital, before which, as they read, strong 
men dropped their papers from their hands 
and sank back in their seats in their railway 
carriages and their easy-chairs, put their hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes to wipe tears away, or 
to cover their faces, ashamed of their own com- 
forts, and made afraid of the just judgment 
of God. If Mr. Mearns would but help to 
remedy, thankfully would they share in 
the expense. “It must not last,” they said 
while the thrill was upon them, with 
trembling mouth, “with the little children 
at least.” And they put money into Mr. 
Mearns’ hands, and told him to come to 
them again. 

Happy would they all have been could 
they have slipped from their own comfort- 
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able firesides and have gone to the door of 
the rooms where his poor child’s table has 
been so freely spread, to have kept watch 
there through these following years. Re- 
sponsive to their call, here they come: a 
bright-faced little girl of eight, in a boy’s 
coat reaching down to her heels; a boy of 
four, with his bare white shoulders peeping 
through his torn jacket; a big boy and his 
sister, both with wretched coughs, little but 
tidy, and clean rags over skin and bone ; two 
merry round-faced boys, almost babies, with 
a demure sister of eight or nine, their only 
guardian and friend—mother dead, father on 
the tramp—her pale, kind face so full of 
care ; three peaceful sisters, of such smooth, 
tidy hair and orderly deportment as to speak 
affectingly of better days, casting lost-looking 
glances, timidly hiding among the rest; a 
gaunt lad of fourteen, with low brow and 
brimless hat, his hands in his pockets, yith an 
abscess on his neck, who has brough®a basin 
in a handkerchief to be allowed to take part of 
the breakfast home to his mother ; two pale 
and sick little girls looking like sisters, but 
“only friends,” as they say, in nothing but 
frocks, stockingless, shoeless, too lifeless to 
be miserable ; a bright, slender boy of eight, 
with a tired little girl of four, lame of teeth- 
ing fits, in his arms, clinging round his neck ; 
two boys and a girl, who seem to have slept 
on a door-step or in a dust-bin, yet with 
merry contentment in their eyes. Many of 
the crowd have the appearance of com- 
forts mixed with their distress. Signs of 
extreme poverty are relieved by a warm 
shawl, a comfortable gown, a flannel petti- 
coat, a pair of decent boots, trousers that 
“fit too much,” or a cricket-cap, all which 
have clearly done service in some well-off 
home ; and many of the faces seem delighted. 
Others have quiet confidence, for they have 
got a ticket to the breakfast; others are 
anxious, they have none. There is a little 
buzz—even a little mirth, for not even long 
hunger can ever wholly drive mirth away 
from the hearts of children; but many are 
painfully still aad grave—a cold, dark shadow 
lies on their hearts and lives. 

Where some of the young breakfasters come 
from is seen in an account of a night’s search 
in the known haunts of the homeless :— 

“In another recess was a boy of fifteen, fast 
asleep, with, a placid expression of counte- 
nance, fairly well clothed, with little but the 
granite bed to indicate that he was not ‘a 
happy boy.’ Shall we wake him? Yes. 
What! So sound asleep? An additional 





shake or two, the eyes opened, and the ex- | 
‘ 


pression of calm which the peaceful dream 
had imprinted on the face gave place to fear, 
and the startled boy looked up with pitiful 
entreaty, but uttered not a word. ‘ Will 
you come to breakfast with me this morn- 
ing?’ One hand readily accepted the card 
of invitation, while the other dashed away 
the unbidden tear which unexpected kind- 
ness had drawn forth. He was an orphan.” 

Where else do they come from? They 
come from a delicate widow’s one room; an 
out-of-work carpenter’s two attics; a damp 
cellar ; a lodging-house ; a “tidy front par- 
lour;” from piles of wretched dwellings where 
sickness and bad trade are enacting scenes 
as sad as the scenes of a siege. Some of them 
have come from poor-child schools. One little 
scholar seen to be faint, betrayed her poverty 
by eating only one of two thin slices of bread 
and butter her teacher gave her. She kept 
one “for her brother.” In one poor district 
as many as seven out of ten were found to 
have come to school without bite or sup ; 
and in others it was one in four who had 
the like misery to endure. Here is a sample 
of such cases. 

“T was told,” says a schoolmaster, speak- 
ing of a newly-introduced pupil, “he was too 
dull to learn. It seemed a hopeless case. 
The boy could not talk plainly. There was 
something wrong with the muscles of speech. 
The mother was dead and the father was a 
confirmed invalid, sitting at home waiting for 
death. The boy came to school without break- 
fasts four mornings out of five, and very often 
went without dinner as well. Since your 
free breakfasts have been given, he and 
his brother have been regular guests ; and, 
although he has no dinner, the substantial 
bread and milk keeps him going all day. 
The boy’s intellect is developing. I have 
great hopes, if only we can supply a little 
food.” 

We are delighted with picturing tc our- 
selves not only the crowd at the door, but 
the ceaseless stream in the winter months, of 
the small half-frozen figures which have been 
stripped of their wet rags and sodden boots 
before Mr. Mearns’ red fire, to be left there 
to exchange for what makes their little 
numbed limbs warm for the first time all the 
winter. Upwards of 130,000 garments, great 
and small, old and new, have been given 
away, besides hats, and boots, and shoes. The 
Christian store to which his supporters have 
sent these is his wife’s rooms at 277, Cold 
Harbour Lane, Brixton. To all real women 
there is woeful magic in the sight of a 
suffering child. To Mrs. Mearns there is 
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more than that: there is high ceaseless duty | come scarcely to care to live. Earth and 
till that suffering be allayed. She has done | sky have no more for them, they would like 
this one thing, to make little naked limbs | to die. ‘“ Why don’t they go to the parish ?” 
warm. |is asked by many. Why, because some of 

Sad is it to read from whence so many of | them are too young to know how to go to 
the most decent sufferers have come to their | it, and those who could teach them how 
present misery. | to set about going do not know where they 

Out of one batch of one hundred and | are, or that they are in need. Shut in a 
twenty-seven families Mr. Mearns relieved, | wretched room, away from, forgotten by, the 
as many as one hundred had come up from hurrying world, it does not even know they 
the country. It makes one’s heart bleed to | exist, nor do its relieving officers: they perish 


see the horrid dens for which the children | for lack of somebody’s knowing. They must 








have changed cottages where lanes are green 
with grassy margins overrun with briars. 
For a while they do not know what to make 
of it all, and cry with fright and noise, and 
so many people’s feet at night on the stairs. 
Things become daily worse ; father is ill with 
tramping, and wet clothes, and hunger, and 
lies on the bedless floor, and mother cries. 
They had dreamed of London, where the 
Queen lived, and now they know all about 
it. Poor little miserable things! they had 
never seen it this way before. When will 
mother get them some bread? It is to such 
out-of-the-world, wits’-end, famine-stricken 
lives, often really hiding and dying, that Mr. 
Mearns goes, to feed them with Christly bread 
come down from heaven. 

Five out of six might have been seen at 
some time dust-covered, depressed, wistful, 
dragging at mothers’ gowns, riding on fathers’ 
shoulders, tramping through Holborn or other 
main country thoroughfares to London ; the 
wonders of omnibuses failing to attract ; the 
shops only attracting languid glances : they 
were so weary. They are the children of 
simple sufferers from bad times in the agri- 
cultural world, who believe in the resources 
of London. Had we the voices of the thun- 


ders, daily, hourly would we use them to | 


bid such folks bide in their country homes. 
It is a cruel, national delusion, that in such a 
big place as London, where traffic is never 
stopped, business is enormous, and wages are 
good, there must be a “ scratching for folks ;” 
they come to it to hide away, and starve, 
and, save when met by such men as Mr. 
Mearns, to die. 

By dint of great interest and personal 
effort, work has been found for some of them. 
The “ work test ” is applied to all adults, and 
with a few exceptions it is gladly accepted. 
They will go here and there and anywhere 
for it; and getting it, timid suppliants for 
bread stand erect on good wages, and their 
tired children scamper again and laugh. But 
many become too feeble and hopeless to care, 





even if they were able, to work. They have 


be searched out in their silent cellars and 
attics. When found they can often only 
look up to their seeker, turning on their 
rags in the gloom on the floor—they cannot 
speak. To care to be led to life again, such 
souls need more than relieving officers were 
appointed to give. The hand of a personal, 
pitying seeking does more than orders for 
loaves. Especially is it so with the most 
honourable, and deserving, and pious poor (of 
whom there is a small cityful in London). 
When once found, to such people all that 
is human follows. Who that sees what the 
workers in these missions see—in that indus- 
trious plasterer, his once saved-up “ £70 for 
a rainy day” all gone, having sold his fur- 
niture, failing in health, homeless, penniless— 
could turn away with the rude “Get some 
work?” or that despairing wood-turner we 
read of, who having tramped from Edin 
burgh to London for work, finds none, 
tramps his shoes off as a “sandwich” man ; 
and having at length become too faint for that, 
has sunk to his last stage, and is helpless, 
ragged, shoeless, and starving; or the sick 
wicker-chair-maker who, because of her sick- 
ness, behind with her rent, is to be turned 
out to-morrow ; or the baffled carpenter with 
his wife and nine sweet children in his scru- 
pulously clean attic, who has sold all that he 
had: his tools have all gone to keep roof 
and one morsel of bread apiece for wife and 
children; or the widow mantle-maker and 
her child out of employment through sick- 
ness, ‘too weak to care about anything 
now ;” or the bed-ridden, dying sailor, 
whose clothes, not now likely to be wanted 
again, have gone to be sold to buy a little 
coal and tea, whose wife will not share the 
morsels of food she can now and then earn 
for him ; or the married woman who, with 
like unselfish devotion is, to boot, going to 
the great trial of a birth—could refuse most 
generous help? What tragedies of love do 
these brief stories suggest! Not a skin-flint 
in all the world but must have felt his hand 
going to his pocket by folks like these, and 
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further acquaintance would but confirm the | The workers in the mission are often shaken 


impulse. to their hearts’ depths by hunger’s gene- 
Mr. Mearns’ records are full of heart-break- | rosity to the still more hungry. 
ing scenes, whose victims he describes as—}| “This swift and humane way of meeting 


“willing to work,” seeking it “far and near ;” | want and sorrow is, of course, not without 

“a total abstainer and a non-smoker ;” “a | loud and well-meaning political censure. 
truly Christian woman ;” “scrupulously clean| But for all such workers, that Christ 
and tidy ;” “ most patient and self-sacrificing.” | would approve is enough. Mr. Mearns has 
The most horrible of his revelations is how | placed himself just in those spots to which 
often it is failing sight, sicknesses, and what | broken, hopeless lives gravitate daily ; and 
they leave behind, that sink down families | separating these from the idle and worth- 
to a homeless destitution. Beautiful isit,too, | less whom it is unkind to feed because 
to find how long and far women’s devotion | impossible to help, he is hungry with the 
makes their little barrel of meal go. One| hungry, and cold with the naked. Nor 
woman feigned toothache to beexcused from | is he strict to mark their iniquity. 
sharing the single egg she had been able to | Finding, for instance, an utter stranger to 
buy for her child and her dying husband. | London, poor, well-nigh blind, who had 
One feels in the stories he tells the highest | tramped his slow bewildered way seeking an 
qualities of saints and martyrs daily prac-| eye hospital which, simple enough, he had 
tised in the common round of these hard- | supposed would be open to whosoever came, 
driven lives, and one’s heart beats again to | to find that admission was only by letter, 
the poet’s cry— he did not ask who had sinned, this man or 
“ Oh Life, without thy chequered scene his parents? He got him “a letter,” and 
Pe maps pA mee Seedy pape ad he is now under the needed medical care 

For magnanimity be found!” and is beginning to see. 

I do not know whether the terrible want | The politician’s is a noble work, to remove 
he tells of, or the strangely lovely humanities as far as may be the causes of our present 
which are occasionally found in it, are most social calamity. The relieving officer may 
affecting ; both equally move to tears. serve those to whom it is no nameless 

These relieved strangers often show the | dishonour to go “on the parish;” there 
utmost tenderness of heart towards one | are, alas! too many such who for all that 
another. One pale little fellow appeared at are hungry too. But to the Christian 
the breakfast in tears, the long struggle of his philanthropist belongs the duty of seeing 
father with poverty had that morning ended to those hunger-driven men and women 
in death. He had come from the bare and who for self and offspring dread the 
silent room while the form of his only friend | Union as they dread crime and the gaol. 
lay pale and still. His mother had been in | Rather than mix with such people as they 
the grave some years. The calm tears of a| have known, who have gone there, they will 
child fresh from his dead father’s side, were | endure, and see in their children, sufferings 
falling slowly as he stood wearily at the en- | which cut like knives to their hearts, and 
trance of the room. “Here, Johnny,” said a | risk death. The ratepayer ought to feel 
big boy, bending over him and trying to! that it is something to keep that alive. He 
soothe him, when he had heard the news.' may not mourn for the many beautiful 
“Here,” and he quietly placed his dinner English traits that die with it, but he should 
ticket in the orphan’s hand. That big lad | care at least to spare his purse from the 
was badly enough off and weak too from charges which the pauper family may entail! 
fasting. The meat and bread ticket was all |—made pauper under stress of hunger, and 
that he had, and he gave it, for he saw that | easily, permanently, pauper ever after when 
he looked on a hunger and sorrow greater | like stress presses. It is in the bare garret 
than his own. | that the sparkof independence of the destitute 

“Can we share it?” asked a faint little | survives their destitution, unless it end in 
girl in rags, presenting herself at the break-| death. It is a nation’s disaster from which 
fast-room door to the keeper offering, with | Christian personal charity secures, as well as 
one skin-and-bone hand, the penny ticket | the famine-stricken family from its grave. 
she had received from somebody, and hold-| There are many other things to be done, it 
ing by the other the hand of another girl, | is true, but Mr. Mearns’ bread and milk for 
if possible, feebler and thinner than herself. | the children cannot be left undone. His 
Happily, they were allowed not to “share” a | address is Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
slice and bowl, but had each a full meal. | London, E.C. 
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SARAH MARTIN AND ELIZABETH FRY. 


By rue Rev. 


E. J. HARDY, 


AvutHor or ‘‘ How To BE Happy, TtHoucH Marien,” ‘‘ Manners Maxytu Man,” ete. 


Ne illustrate the fact that teaching is a 

work for which women are especially 
adapted, we propose to give a short sketch 
of the wonderful reformation which was in a 
large measure affected by the teaching of 
two women, Sarah Martin and Elizabeth 
Fry. 

In a cottage near one of our large towns, 
there lived, with her grandmother, a young 
dressmaker called Sarah Martin. She was 
an orphan and maintained herself by diligent 
labour with her needle. On Sunday, her 
only day of rest, she devoted much of her 
time to teaching in a Sunday School. When 
taking her walks this young dressmaker 
happened to pass the gaol of the town 
and her heart yearned with pity for the 
prisoners. She resolved to do something for 
them, and prayed much to God that He 
would show her what to do. At last the 
opportunity to carry out her purpose came. 
A wretched, cruel mother was thrown into 
prison for beating her child. Sarah Martin 
asked permission to go and see the poor, 
abandoned creature. She was at first  re- 
fused, but persisting with her request per- 
mission was at last granted. The poor 
creature, who thought that God and man 


were against her as she had been against all | 





that is most sacred to man and to God, burst 
into tears at the faithful words of loving 
rebuke which were spoken to her by Sarah 
Martin. By degrees she was admitted regu- 
larly into the prison and devoted more and 
more of her time to the work of rescue, 
sacrificing two of her working days to the 
prisoners, and living contentedly on the 
diminished earnings of the rest. She suc- 
ceeded in touching the conscience and win- 
ning the trust of the most hardened men 
and women ; and, what is almost harder, she 
succeeded in inspiring the love of labour into 
the most lazy, conquering the helpless’ in- 
dolence which is the source of so much moral 
malaria and disease. 

Though very poor, Sarah Martin provided 
materials for the prisoners to work with— 
straw for making hats, bits of cloth for 
patchwork, bones to make knives and spoons, 
scraps of paper or pasteboard, leaves of worn- 
out, torn old books. She had wonderful 
skill in discovering or waking up their special 
tastes and faculties ; sometimes, for instance, 
giving them good drawings to copy, and so 
opening a new world of interest to any who 
had artistic gifts. She kept strict account 
of all the money given her, paid at once for 
all she bought, and never suffered bills to 
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be run up. She had no > aniiaal or teacher 
in these wise labours. And she could never 
explain to others the secret of her success, 
any more than a true poet or painter can 
explain to others the mode of his working 
or the secret of his success. She was a 
woman gifted with much natural tact and 
good sense ; she pitied and loved these fallen, 
forsaken brothers and sisters, and her whole 
heart was set on saving them. Love quick- 
ened all her faculties, gave her eyes to see 
the weak and strong points of her pupils, 
and gave her ingenuity to meet all their 
varying needs, 

Another female prison reformer who be- 
came much more celebrated, was Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry. In 1813 some members of the 
Society of Friends had spoken to her about 
the condition of the prisoners in Newgate, 
and she determined to visit them. 








‘ity Seem an entry in ho poamery it 
would appear that like most good workers, 


her efforts were met with ingratitude. “A 
constant lesson to myself is the ingratitude 
and discontent which I see in many.’ 

The first success of Mrs. Fry with the 
women was gained by caring for the children. 
Low as they. were in sin, every spark of ma- 
ternal affection had not fled, and they craved 
for their little ones a better chance than they 
had possessed themselves. To a suggestion 
by Mrs. Fry that a school should be formed 
for tho benefit of their little ones, they 
eagerly acceded, and chose a schoolmistress 
from among themselves. 

The officers of Newgate despaired of any 
good result ; the people who associated with 
Mrs. Fry, charitable as they were, viewed 
her plans as utopian and visionary, while she 


“The | | herself almost quailed at the contemplation. 


women’s division consisted of two wards and | It also placed a great strain upon her nervous 
two cells containing a superficial area of | system to attend women condemned to death. 


about a hundred and ninety yards. Into 
these apartments, at the time of Mrs. Fry’s 


| 


She wrote, “I have suffered much about the 
hanging of criminals.” But all things are 


visit, above three hundred women were possible to those who wait, and soon we find 
crammed ; innocent and guilty, tried and | Mrs. Fry noting in her journal the encourage- 
untried, misdemeanants, and those who were | ment she had received from those who were 


soon to pay the penalty of their crimes upon | 
the gallows—a considerable number, for at | 
that time about three hundred crimes were 
punishable with death. Beside all these, | 
were to be found numerous children learning | 
vice and defilement from the very cradle. | 
One old man and his son performed the 
duties of warders in this filthy, abominable | 
place. The prisoners were destitute of suffi- 
cient clothing, for which there was no pro- | 
vision ; in rags and dirt, without bedding 


they slept on the floor, the boards of which 
| “Improvement of the Female Prisoners in 


were in part raised to supply a sort of pillow. | 


In the same rooms they lived, cooked, and | Newgate.” 


washed. With the proceeds of their clamo- | 
rous begging, when any stranger appeared | 
among them, the prisoners purchased liquors 
from a tap in the prison. 


in authority, as well as the eager and thank- 
| ful attitude of the prisoners themselves. In 
one place she wrote almost deprecatingly of 
_the publicity which her labours had won ; 
she feared notoriety, and would, had it been 
possible, have worked on alone. But cloth- 
ing, books, teachers, and even officers had to 
be paid, so it was well that the upper classes 
of society, who could provide the “sinews of 
war,” were getting to know and take an 
| interest in the work. 

Mrs. Fry formed a ladies’ society for the 


It was composed of eleven Qua- 
keresses and one clergyman’s wife. The last 
thing which remained was to get the assent 
and ‘willing submission of the prisoners them- 


Such was the | selves to the rules which had to be enforced ; 


lawlessness of this portion of the prison that | and to this last step Mrs. Fry was equal. 


the Governor entered it with reluctance. 

As Mrs. Fry and her companion were about 
to enter this Inferno, they were warned to 
leave their watches outside. 


progress through the wards, a fresh proof of 
the power of kindness. The terrible woes 
which met Mrs. Fry stirred up her soul with- 
in her, and she set her family to work at 
once making green-baize garments, until she 
had provided for all the most destitute. 


| 


This they did | 
not do, nor did they lose anything in their | 


After the ladies had established a school, 
and clothed and found work for the prisoners, 
they petitioned the Corporation to make 
their scheme part of the City prison system. 
An answer was received appointing a meet- 
ing with the ladies at Newgate. ‘The visit- 
ing officials were struck with surprise at the 
altered demeanour of the inhabitants of this 
hitherto styled “hell upon earth ;” and were 
ready to grant what Mrs. Fry chose to ask. 

At this meeting Mrs. Fry suggested that 


The constitutional timidity of her nature | women should be under the care of women 


vanished before the overpowering sense of | only, that they should have communication 
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with their friends only at stated times, ex- | the fly-leaf: “To Mrs. Fry. Presented by 


cept in any very particular cases ; 


they | Hannah More, as a token of veneration of 


should, she said, depend on their friends for | her heroic zeal, Christian charity, and per- 


neither food nor clothing, but have a sufii- 
ciency of both. | 

Employment should be a part of their 
punishment, and be provided for them by 
Government, the earnings of work to be partly 
laid by, partly laid out in small extra indul- 
gences, and, if enough, part to go towards 
their support ; to work and have their meals 
together, but sleep separate at night, being 
classed, with monitors at the head of each 
class ; and to have religious instruction. 

The mere enumeration of the collateral 
good works of Mrs. Fry would take up more 
space than we have at our disposal. She 
established a “School for Discipline” at 
Chelsea, a District Visiting Society at Brigh- 
ton, and libraries for. the men of the Coast- 
guard Service and for the shepherds employed 
on Salisbury Plain. About this time, too, 
she formed a Servants’ Society for the help 
of domestic servants, and “ Nursing Sisters” 
for the sick poor. 

In 1831 Mrs. Fry obtained her first inter- 
view with our gracious Queen, then the young 
Princess Victoria. She says, “ We were re- 
ceived with much kindness and cordiality, 
and I felt my way open to express my desire 
that the best blessing may rest upon them.” 
Many years previous to this Hannah More 
had presented Mrs. Fry with a copy of her | 
“Practical Piety,” writing this inscription on | 





severing kindness to the most forlorn of 
human beings. They were naked and she 
clothed them; in prison, and she visited 
them; ignorant, and she taught them, for 
His sake, in His name, and by His Word, 
who went about doing good.” But more 
welcome than anything else was a communi- 
cation from all the prisoners of Newgate, and 
a similar letter from a convict in New South 
Wales, with which this paper must end. 


‘*Honovrep Mapamu,—The duty I owe to you 
compels me to take up my pen to return you my most 
sincere thanks for the heavenly instruction I derived 
from you and my dear friends during my confine- 
ment in Newgate. Truly I can say with David: 
‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I have 
learned Thy ways, O Lord.’ . . . Believe me, my 
dear madam, although I am a poor captive in a dis- 
tant land, I would not give up having communion 
with God one single day for my liberty ; for what is 
the liberty of the body compared with the liberty of 
the soul? Soon will the time come when death will 
release me from all the earthly fetters that hold me 
now, for I trust to be with Christ who bought me 
with His precious blood. And now, my dearmadam, 
these few sincere sentiments of mine I wish you to 
make known to the world, that the world may see 
that your labour in Newgate has not been in vain in 
the Lord. Please give my love to the dear friends, 
the keeper of Newgate, and all the afflicted prisoners; 
and although we may never meet on earth again, I 
hope we shall all meet in the realms of bliss, never 
to part again. 

‘“« Believe me to remain your humble servant, 

‘* Hangrerr S——.,”” 





A. LIFE GIVEN. 
By MRS. CLARA THWAITES. 


os hath begun 
Which knows no ending, 
A spring to run, 
Ah, whither tending ? 


O tiny rill 
To the ocean fleeing ! 
O wondrous will! 





O endless being! 


If wide earth were 

To bring her treasure, 
Could it compare 

With a spirit’s measure ? 


O deathless gain 

To woe and sorrow, 
Or joy’s fair train 

On a blissful morrow ! 


Fashion, O God, 
This human spirit 
That joy untold 


It may inherit! 
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For life the prologue is to death, 
And love its sweetest flower ; 
And death is as the spring of life, 

And love its richest dower. 


CHAPTER I. 


(THE horse was very old, the caravan very 

dilapidated. As it was dragged slowly 
along the country roads it shook and creaked 
and wheezed, protesting, as it were, that it 
had performed its duty in life and that its 
long labours justly entitled it to permanent 
repose. The horse, with its burden behind 
it, had long ago given over complaining, and, 
although its plight was no less woful, was 
demonstrative only through physical compul- 
sion, With drooping head, lustreless eyes, 
and labouring breath, it plodded on, with 
many a longing look at tempting morsels out 
of its reach. 

At the present moment it was at rest, 
released from the shafts, and partaking of a 
spare meal, humanly provided, eking it out 
with sweet tit-bits munched from the fragrant 
earth. Sitting on the ground at the back of 
the caravan was a man with a book in his 
hand, which sometimes he read with the air 
of one who was in the company of an old 
and beloved friend ; at other times he gazed 
around with pensive delight upon the beauties 
of nature, which in no part of the world find 
more exquisite representation than in the 
county of Surrey. In the rear of the caravan 
were lovely stretches of woodland, through 
vistas of which visions of cathedral aisles 
could be seen by the poetical eye. Across 





in and out, and when the man began to 
speak aloud a young woman issued from the 
interior of the conveyance, and stood upon 
the top of the little ladder, listening to his 
words. 

“Tt is very beautiful, father,” she said. 
“To think that it was written nearly three 
hundred years ago !” 

“ Yes, Nansie, in the days of Shakespeare ; 
and it might be to-day. That is the marvel 
of it.” 

He fell to his book again, and Nansie, who 
held a teapot in her hand, beat a retreat and 
resumed her domestic duties. 

A peculiar feature of the caravan was that 
it was commercially empty. In former times 
it had been used for trading and speculative 
purposes, by gipsies, by enterprising tra- 
vellers, by vendors of basketware, by dealers 
in birds. It had served as mart and dwelling- 
house, and had played its part in numberless 
fairs when they were in fashion. Now it 
contained nothing marketable, and bore about 
it no sign to denote that its denizens were 
travelling for profit: That even in its old 
age, however, it was being put to pleasant 
use was proved by the smoke curling from 
the little chimney projecting through the 
roof. 

In due time Nansie reappeared, bearing 
two loose boards which she laid upon the 
ground, spreading over them a white cloth. 


the narrow road was a scene which brought | Upon this improvised table she set a smoking 


to the man’s mind some lines in the book he 
held. Turning over its pages, he called out, 
in a voice not strong but clear, 

“ William Browne might have camped on 
this very spot, Nansie, and drawn its picture. 
The resemblance is wonderful.” 
read from the book : 





ae Here the curious cu'ting of a hedge, 
There, by a pond, the Voules the sedge ; 
Here the fine setting of well-shading trees, 
The walks there mounting up by small degrees ; 
The gravel and the green so equal lie, 
They, with the rest, draw on your lingering eye. 
Here the sweet smells that do perfume the uir, 
Arising from the infinite repair 
Of odoriferous buds ; and herbs of price, 
As if it were another paradise, 
So please the smelling sense that you are fain, 
Where you last walked, to turn and walk again. 
There the small birds with their harmonious notes 
Bing to a spring that smileth as it floats.” 


A practicable flight of wooden steps at the 
back of the caravan afforded means of getting 


Then he | 





| 





teapot, milk, and sugar, and a plate of bread 
and butter, cut reasonably thick. 

“Tea is ready, father.” 

She ate with an appetite. Her father ate 
more daintily. Before putting the food into 
his mouth he cut it into devices of fish and 
bird, which he then proceeded to slice and 
carve, evidently adding thereby to his enjoy- 
ment of the humble fare. And yet through 


| all, whether he ate or read or mused, there 


was about him a conspicuous air of me- 
lancholy. 

It was the evening hour, and the season 
was spring. It was a warmer spring than 
usual ; there was a taste of summer in the 
air. They ate in silence, until the man 


| remarked, 


“You did not hear the nightingale last 
night ?” 
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“No, father.” 

“Tt sang for hours, Nansie.” 

She nodded, and said, “I wish you could 
sleep as soundly as I do, father.” 

“T used to in my young days, and must 
be content. Iam glad you sleep well. You 
have other wishes.” 

* Yes,” said Nansie calmly. 

“You have a fine trick of composure. 
Nansie. What stirs within does not alv ays | 
find outward expression.” 

“T take after you, father,” said Nansie, in 
an affectionate tone. “I have you to thank 
for all that is good in me.” | 

“Tt is a pleasant hearing, but it cuts both 
ways. Do not your other wishes trouble 
you ?” 

“ A little ; but everything will come right.” 

* A comfortable philosophy, my dear child ; | 
but womanly.” 

“It was mother’s,” said Nansie. “I caught 
it from her.” 

“T know; and I could never make the 
dear mother understand that it was inade- 
quate for the practical purposes of life. 
Eventually we may be sutisfied that every- 
thing will come right, but before the end is 
reached there are many turnings. The mis- 
chief of it is”—and there was now in his 
face as he turned it more fully towards her 
an expression both whimsical and sad—“ that 
we carpet the turning we wish to take with 
flowers of fancy which, as we proceed, fade | 
utterly away. That is a human experience.” 

“T am human,” said Nansie, and she 
pressed her young face to his. 

“T could laugh and I could weep,” he said, 
responding fondly to her caress. “In truth, 
my dear child, you perplex me.” 

“Or,” suggested Nansie, “is it you who 
are perplexing yourself ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders affectionately 
and did not reply. 

The young woman was fair and beautiful. 
Though cast in a delicate mould, she was 
strong and redolent of health. Her face was 
slightly browned, and harmonized with her 
brown hair and brown eyes, the light in which 
was bright and tender. The man. looked 
old, but was barely forty-five, and on his 
face were signs of suffering, patiently borne. 
They were dressed like persons in humble 
life, but with a certain refinement, observable 
more in the woman than in the man. For 
four evenings they had tarried on this spot. 
Each morning they had harnessed the horse | 
to the caravan, and had journeyed slowly | 
and aimlessly onward till noon, and then had | 
turned back towards their camping-ground, | 





which lay in the shadow of the beautiful 
Surrey woods, at a sufficient distance from 
the narrow road to escape casual observation. 
The right of doing so probably did not belong 
to the wayfarers, and it had disturbed the 
man somewhat, but he had fixed upon this 
point for a particular purpose, and up to this 
evening had not been interfered with. 

“ At what hour last night,” said Nansie 
presently, “did you hear the nightingale ?” 

“It must have been near midnight,” re- 
plied her father. “At the same time to- 
night it will sing again. Have you finished 
your tea ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then go again to the post-office, and see 
if there is a letter for me. I am growing 
anxious at not receiving one. You need not 
stop to clear these things; I will put them 
away.” 

She rose and stood for a moment with her 
hand resting lightly on his shoulder. He 
drew her face down to his, and kissed her. 
With a bright nod she left him, carrying 
with her a written order authorizing the 
delivery of any letters which might be lying 
in the post-office for her father. 

Godalming, the town for which she was 
bound, was within a mile, and she stepped 
out briskly. But when she was about mid- 
way, and no one was in sight, she made a 
little detour into the woods, and drew from 
her bosom a picture. It was the portrait of 
a young man, and she gazed fondly at it, and 
kissed it as fondly. Then she drew forth a 
letter, and read it and pressed it to her lips; 
after which she replaced the letter and the 
portrait, and proceeded on her errand. Her 


_ thoughts may be thus fashioned into words: 


“T wrote to him yesterday, and I sent 


him a telegram in the evening, knowing we 


should be here to-day. He may be absent. 
I hope not; I hope he has received both. 
Will he write, or will he come? Will he 
be angry that I have accompanied my father? 
At all events he knows, and he is never un- 
just. Ah! if he were here with us, how 
happy I should be! I love him, I love him, 
I love him !” 

She blew a kiss into the air. 

In less than half an hour she was in the 
Godalming post-office, making her inquiry. 

“Mr. James Loveday,” said the female 
clerk, looking at the order handed to her by 
Nansie—she was familiar with it, having 
seen it on each of the three previous days. 
“Yes, there is, I think.” 

She sorted some letters and handed one to 
Nansie, who, after hesitating a little, asked, 
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“Ts there a letter for Miss Loveday ?” 

* Are you Miss Loveday ?” 

“ Yes. » 

“No, there are none.” 

“ Or for Miss Nansie Loveday ; N-a-n-s-i-e?” 

“ That’s a curious way to spell Nancy,” 
said the clerk. ‘No, there are none.” 

Nansie lingered. 

“Or for Manners?” she asked, with 
singular timidity and bashfulness. 

“Mrs. or Miss ?” inquired the clerk. 

Nansie’s face and neck were scarlet as she 
replied, “ Mrs.” 

“ None for that name,” said the clerk. 

She lingered, still, and said, with a kind of 
pathetic imploring, “ Would a telegram be 
received here if addressed to the post-office 
till called for ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T sent one yesterday, and expected an 
answer. Is there any for either name ?” 

“No.” 

“Thank you,” said Nansie, and walked 
out of the office, and set her face towards 
the caravan. 

The female clerk looked after her sympa- 
thisingly. There was a love note in her 
voice, and the post-office girl had a little 
sweethearting of her own on hand. 


CHAPTER II. 


NANSIE walked on, turning the letter in 
her hand, and glancing at it occasionally. 
The writing was strange to her, and on the 
envelope was the London post-mark. When, 
at the end of twenty minutes, she stood by 
her father’s side, he was asleep. 

“Father !” she said, bending over him. 

He opened his eyes instantly, and smiled 
at her. ‘Ah! Nansie, it is you. I drop off 
constantly now, on the smallest provocation 
from silence or solitude. But it can scarcely 
be called sleep ; I am conscious of all that is 
going on around me.” He observed the 
letter in her hand, and he said eagerly, 
“You have one!” and took it from her. 
“Yes, it is from my brother; I was begin- 
ning to fear that he was dead.” 

He opened the letter and read it, and then 


remained a little while in thought. Pre-| 


sently he resumed the conversation. 

“You saw your uncle once, Nansie. Have 
you any recollection of him ?” 

“Hardly any, father. How old could I 
have been when mother took me to see him? 
Not more than four or five, I think. I had 
a white dress and a blue sash, and I took 
him a buneh of flowers. He gave me some 


sweetmeats, I remember, and a shilling. But | 








I have no recollection of his face. He lived 
in London, in a street off Whitechapel; that 
I know.” 

“ He lives there now. Your mother never 
spoxe to you of him ?” 

“ Never.” 

“You should be made acquainted with the 
story, Nansie, while I am here to relate it.” 

She stopped the current of his speeck. 
“Father, these last three or four weeks you 
have dropped hints which make me feel very 
anxious ; they weigh heavily upon me. I 
know you are not well, but you harp upon 
it as if it was a serious illness. Tell me, 
father.” 

They were sitting side by side now, and 
he was smoothing her hair with his hand. 

“T am very far from well, Nansie.” 

She interrupted him again, and now spoke 
with tremulous impetuosity. “You should 
take advice, father. You should go to a 
doctor.” 

“There are reasons why I do not do so. 
First, Nansie, I have no money. Figura- 
tively speaking, twopence ha’penny is all my 
fortune. To be exact, twenty-three shillings 
represents my worldly wealth. I am afraid 
I have been unwise, and yet I do not see 
what else I could have done. This Quixotic 
wandering of ours—I own it, it is Quixotic 
—was in a certain measure forced upon me. 
Poor old Fleming, who owed me money, be- 
queathed his horse and caravan to me, his 
only creditor, and then he died. Had he 
left behind him wife or child I should have 
transferred to them this delightfully awk- 
ward property. Satisfying myself that it 
was legally and morally mine, the idea en- 
tered my head that a wandering tour through 
our lovely country lanes would invigorate 
me, would put new life into me. And fora 
companion, who more sweet than my own 
dear Nansie !” 

“There was another)reason, father,” said 
Nansie gravely. 

“There was another reason,” said Mr. 
Loveday apprehensively. “I am coming to 
it. It would have been useless to consult 
physicians. I have consulted them again 
and again, and the result was always the 
same. A fever? Yes, there would be a fair 
chance of curing it. A toothache, a cold in 
the head, a chill? Yes, they could prescribe 
for those ills—but not for mine. It is my 
old heart complaint, of which I have been 
repeatedly warned. When I was a lad it 
was thought I should not grow to manhood, 
but I did, as you see, and married your 
mother, and have by my side a dear child to 
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cheer and comfort me. It is well to be pre- 
ared Why, Nansie, crying ?” 

“T cannot help it, father, you speak so | 
solemnly.” She conquered her agitation and | 
repeated, “ There was another reason.” 

“ Concerning myself, Nansie ?” 

“ Concerning me, father.” 

“You wish me to speak of it ?” 

“It will be best.” 

“So be it. Ihave not been always with | 
you, Nansie, to guide and counsel you. | 
Worldly circumstances would not permit me. 
I have cause to reproach myself. Had I 
been a carpenter or a bootmaker I might 
have been better able to fulfil my duties.” 

“ No one can reproach you, father ; and I, 
who love you with my heart and soul, less 
than any in the world.” 

“T thank you, child, and am grateful. At | 
all events, something was done ; I fitted you | 
for the sphere of a private governess, and | 
you obtained asituation. From time to time | 
I came to see you, and you seemed to be | 
happy.” | 

“T was happy, father.” 

“You filled the situation two years, and 
then the sudden removal to another country | 
of the family in which you were employed | 
deprived you of it, and threw you upon the | 
world. You did not inform me of this at | 
the time, Nansie.” 

“ You had troubles and ‘struggles of your 
own, father, and I did not wish to harass you.” | 

“Your endeavours to obtain another situa- | 
tion were unsuccessful ; the gentleman who 
engaged you as governess to his children | 
went away in your debt; you were almost | 
at the end of your resources. Of all this I 














into a disease—which might wreck the hap- 
piness of a life most dear to me. I called 
upon you, by the tie which binds and unites 
us—I am not wrong, dear child, in saying it 
unites us ?” 

“No, my dear father it unites us now 
and ever.” 

“My child! I called upon you to accom- 
pany me in my wanderings, and you con- 
sented. I think I have stated it fairly, 
Nansie ?” 

“ Quite fairly, father.” 

“ Have you anything new to say about it ?” 

“ Nothing, except ”—and a delicious smile 
played upon her lips—“ except that I love 
Kingsley.” 

“That is not new,” he said, in a tone of 
whimsical reproach, “it is old. You have 
told me that before.” 

“Tt is always new to me, father. And 
there is something else I must say.” 

“Say it, Nansie.” 

“ Kingsley loves me.” 

“ Neither is that new. Apart from this I 
sometimes have an odd idea that you have a 
secret which you are keeping from me.” 

“Tf 1 said I had it would be half revealing 
it. Father, time will show.” 

“That is a wiser philosophy than that 
‘Everything will come right.’ Time does 
and will show. Shall I now relate the story 
of your uncle ?” 

“Tf you please, father.” 

“Tt will not take me long. Your mother, 
my dear Nansie, had two ardent lovers, your 
father and your uncle.” 

“ That was sad.” 

“These are strokes of fate, not to be 





was ignorant until a few weeks since when I | avoided, and love, which nites, sometimes 
came to see you. Then and then only did | severs. It severed me and my brother, and 
I learn what had occurred; then and then only | neither he nor I, nor your mother, Nansie, 
did I realise the dangerous position in which | was to blame for it. In youth we had a 
you were placed; then and then only did | great affection for each other, although our 
I discover that your affections were engaged | characters were dissimilar. Our father was 
to a gentleman whose father is a man of | 4 poor gentleman—our family boat never 
great wealth. My duty was clear; I had | floated into a golden stream—and he gave 
come into possession of this legacy, and it | us as good an education as we could have 
seemed to afford a favourable opportunity | gained in schools and colleges. He had a 
for the distraction of an unhealthy fancy | taste for books, and he cultivated the taste 
You place your hand on my arm; you wish | in us, his only children. He had ideas, too, 
to speak.” | and to be in his company was an entertain- 

“No, father, no,” said Nansie, struggling | ment. When he died he left each of us a 
with her feelings ; in the gathering dusk her | little money, not more than a hundred 
father could not see the play of emotion in | pounds apiece, with which we were to seek 
her features ; and indeed, during this latter | our fortunes. We remained together, and 
recital she kept her face averted from him;/in this association we became acquainted 
“TI am not yet at liberty todo so. Goon.” | with your mother. By that time I had 

——“ For the distraction of an unhealthy | grown into a dreamer, and I am afraid a 
fancy,” he resumed, “which might grow | vagrant; your uncle was a dreamer also, but 
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his visions were not entirely Utopian, and 
he was less of a Bohemian than I. He loved 
your mother passionately, and by force of 
fate we were rivals. We both tried our for- 
tunes with her; it was not a case of one 
supplanting the other, but fair play on both 
sides; he failed and I succeeded. 
mother was a sweet and beautiful lady, and 
how I won her I know not.” 

“Father,” whispered Nansie, “ you have a 
silver tongue and the heart of aman. That 
is how you won my mother.” 


“Well, well, child, I should be past these 


flatteries, but as you said awhile ago, I am 
human. My brother, learning that he had 
lost what he would have given the world to 
gain, cut himself adrift from us. He would 
not listen to reason, and I do not wonder at 
it. When was love really reasonable? What 
he did he did with determination, and all 
my implorings could not move him. He 
vowed that he and I should evermore be 
strangers, and so departed, and from that 
day we have not met. After my marriage I 
wrote to him from time to time, but he 


never replied to one of my letters. I see | 


his handwriting now for the first time in 
twenty years. Your mother and I constantly 
spoke about him; he possessed many ad- 
mirable qualities ; but were I pushed to it I 
should find it very difficult to say into what 
kind of a man he would grow, except that 
he would be constant and steadfast in his 
opinions. It was in the hope that he would 
soften towards me that, when you were a 
child, I sent you with your mother to see 
him. I see you now as you recalled your- 
self, in your little white dress and blue sash, 
with the bunch of flowers you were to pre- 


sent to him. These are a part of a woman’s | 


innocently cunning ways, and I know it 
was in your dear mother’s heart that, through 


Your | 





that he would never marry, and I doubt 
whether he would ever have yielded to the 
sentiment of love had his heart been again 
that way inclined. I deeply regret it. Life 
without love is at best a barren affair.” 

With a sweet look Nansie raised her dewy 
eyes to his. He divined what in the dark- 
| ness he could not clearly see. 
| “Jt must be an honourable, honest, earnest 
love, child. You understand that ?” 

“JT understand it, father.” 

“We will renew the subject another time. 
I am tired, and night has fallen. It is almost 
like summer—the sweetest spring in my 
remembrance. There is a fascination in 
shadows — spiritual suggestions and _possi- 
bilities which cannot occur to the mind in 
| sunlight. The night is dark and beautiful : 
‘And silence girt the wood. No warbling tongue 


Talked to the echo, 
And all the upper world lay in a trance.’ 





| Life is a dream, dear child. May yours be a 
happy one!” 

They did not speak for many minutes, 
_and then it was Nansie’s voice that was first 
heard. 

“What did you say to my uncle in the 
letter you wrote to him, father ?” 

“T spoke to him of my illness, and of 
you. When your mother died I wrote in- 
forming him ; but he took no notice of my 
letter. This time I appealed to him. I 
said, if anything happened to me, you would 
be without a home. His answer is that you 
/can find a home with him. My mind is 
| greatly relieved. Now, my dear child, we 
| will retire.” 

“T will make the beds, father. I shall not 
be long.” 
| She ascended the little flight of wooden 
| Steps, and the next moment a light from within 

the caravan was shining through one of the 
This delightfully primitive dwell- 











But the hopes in which we indulged were | ing-house contained three rooms or compart- 
not realised. Your uncle was true to his| ments. One was the kitchen, where the 
word. It used to be said of him asa boy | meals were cooked, and, in bad weather, 
that he would. die rather than break it—in | partaken of. The other two were the sleep- 
which, when it becomes fixed in an earnest | ing apartments of Nansie and her father. 
nature, there is sometimes a touch of folly |In each of these bedrooms was a window 
or injustice—and I can recall many small in- | with a double sash, opening up and down. 
cidents as a proof of his possession of this) The beds were soon ready, and then 
quality.” |Nansie called her father. He ascended 
“But he has written to you at last, ' the steps, and pulling them up after him, 
father ?” made them fast. Father and daughter were 
“Yes, Nansie.” thus in a stronghold, as it were, safe from 
“In a kindly spirit ?” |invasion. Before entering the castle Mr. 
“ Yes, I am thankful to say.” | Loveday had seen that the old horse was 
“That is good. Is my uncle married?” | safe, and had tethered it by a rope to one of 
“No. In our lest interview he vowed _ the wheels. Then, kissing Nansie with much 


you, your uncle should be won over to us. | windows. 
| 
| 

















ON THE CLIFF. 
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tenderness, he retired to rest. He slept in | 
the back room, Nansie in the front, and the 

only means of ingress and egress was the 

back door in Mr. Loveday’s bedroom. Thus | 
he served as a kind of watch-dog to his 

daughter. She, partly disrobing, sat a while | 
by the open window, looking out upon the 

shadows. She had much to think of—her | 
father’s illness, their worldly circumstances, 
her absent lover ; but her mind was as healthy 
as her body, and she looked upon all things 
hopefully. She did not muse long ; finishing 
her preparations for bed she closed the win- 
dow and slid between the sheets. She slept 
for an hour and awoke; slept again for a 
little while, and again awoke. This was not 
her usual habit ; as a rule she could sleep | 
seven or eight hours at a stretch. Perhaps 
she was listening for the nightingale’s song. 
It came, and she listened in delight to the 
bird of love calling for its mate ; and as she 
lay awake another sound reached her ears, 
as of a heavy body moving softly outside. 
It was not the old horse. What could it | 
be? She slipped out of bed, and listened at | 
the door which led from her room to her 

father’s. She heard his soft breathing ; he | 
seemed to be peacefully sleeping. Presently, | 
as she stood in darkness, she heard a whis- | 
pering voice which caused her heart to throb 

wild with joy. 

“ Nansie ! ” 

She glided to the window and raised the 
lower sash. 

‘Kingsley !” she whispered musically in | 
reply. 

“You are here, my darling! I have found | 

ou!” 

“Hush! Speak softly, or you will awake 
my father. What a time to come! How! 
good you are!” 

“T received your letter and telegram, and 
could not rest. What a hunt I have had for 
you! I must speak to you, Nansie. Can't 
you come out ?” 

“ Not to-night, Kingsley ; it is impossible. | 
Oh, Kingsley, how happy you have made me!” 

“What else do I live for? But I must 
speak to you, I say. I cannot wait.” 

“You must —till to-morrow morning. 
Listen to the nightingale. Is it not sweet ?” 

“To-morrow morning, you say. An eter- 
nity! How am I to be sure you will not 
disappear before then ?” 

* Tshall be here, in the woods, at sunrise. | 
Could I keep away, knowing you were wait- 
ing for me? There—you make me utter 
foolish things !” 

“Give me your hand, Nansie.” 

XYVII—3 ; 
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She put her hand out of the window ; her 
white arm was partly bared by the loosened 
sleeve. He, standing on the spoke of the 
wheel, took her hand and kissed it, and then 
did not relinquish it. 

** You are well, Nansie ?” 

“Yes, Kingsley.” 

“Quite well ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ And your father?” 

“ He is not well, I grieve to say.” 


“We will make him so, youand I. But 
what a freak—to live like this!” 

“Tt is delightful.” 

“ Without me ?” 

“T mean now that you are here. Good 


night, Kingsley.” 

“A moment yet. 
nightingale has finished its song. 

“You foolish Kingsley! It will sing for 
hours.” 

“Nansie, I have so much to tell you!” 

* And I to tell you; but this is not the 
time. To-morrow at sunrise.” 

“Ves, to-morrow at sunrise.” He kissed 
her hand again. ‘“ Nansie, my father has 
arrived home.” 

“ At last!” There was a tremor of appre- 
hension in her voice. ‘Have you seen 
him ?” 

“Not yet. But he has sent for me, and 
I am going to him after seeing you to- 
morrow.” 

“Where will you sleep, Kingsley ?” 

“T have a bed at Godalming; but I am 
in no humour for sleep.” 

“Be reasonable, Kingsley, if you love me.” 
She leant forward, raised his hand to her 
lips and kissed it. “Now are you con- 
tent ?” 

“T should be false to you if I were to say 
I am. There, I have given you back your 
hand. Are you content ?” 

“Tt is yours for ever and ever. 
night, my love!” 

“Good night, my heart! 
sunrise. Mind—not a moment later! 
not close the window yet.” 

He managed to pluck some daisies, and he 
threw them up at her. She caught them, 
and even in the dark she could distinguish 
the golden tufts within their silver crowns. 

“Good night, my love,” she sighed again, 


I will wait till the 


” 


Good 


To-morrow at 
Do 


| pressing the flowers to her lips. 


“Good night, my heart!” 
She listened to the last faint echo of his 
footfall, and then she sought her bed, and, 


| smiling happily, fell asleep, with the daisies 


on her pillow. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


BETWEEN midnight and sunrise a slight 
shower had fallen, scarcely damping the 
ground, but sufficient to draw out the per- 
fume of the young flowers. The promise of 


spring was fulfilled, and tender bloom peeped | 


up in places, and in others showed itself 
more boldly. About the trunks of ancient 
trees the sweet woodruff lurked; in sunny 
hedges the “cuckoo buds of yellow hue” pro- 
claimed themselves ; the heart-shaped leaves 
of the Irish shamrock were slowly unfolding; 
species of wild geranium and the strangely- 
shaped orchises were abundant, the general 
commonwealth being represented by myriads 
of golden buttercups. 
stood near a great hawthorn, not yet in full 
bud, but already emitting a deliciously fine 
fragrance born of the light rain which had 
fallen during the night. 

“Why, Nansie,” Kingsley was saying to 
her, “I never suspected you had gipsy blood 
in you.” 

“TI have none, as you know,” was her re- 
sponse. “It was my father’s whim, for 
which I dare say, if he were here and was 
inclined to do so, he could give you several 
reasons. You can guess some of them, 
Kingsley.” 

“The first and foremost is that he wished 
to keep us apart. 


“You must not be unjust to my father,” 
said Nansie. “ He was always full of fancies, 
Kingsley, but never harboured a bad one; 
and you must remember he does not know 
our secret yet. I love and honour him; he 
is a good man.” 

“ Or you could not have been his daughter. 
Full of fancies, indeed!” And Kingsley 
turned his head in the direction of the cara- 
van. 
entered the head of man! A gentleman and 
a scholar—for he is both, Nansie, and I sup- 
pose it was partly through your breeding 
that I was drawn to you—to go wandering 
through the land with his daughter, as 
though they belonged to the lost tribes! 


But there is an odd pleasantry about it that | 


tickles one, after all.” 

“You would enjoy it, Kingsley,” said 
Nansie, with a delicious laugh, nestling close 
to him; “it has really been delightful.” 

* Ah, you said that last night, and I asked 
you in surprise how it could have been with- 
out me ?” 

“ And I did not have wit enough to answer 
you properly. Think of the hour! I was 





Nansie and Kingsley | 


He has not succeeded. I, 
would hunt you all over the world, Nansie.” | 


“ Surely this is the strangest that ever | 


] 

scarcely half awake. 
the fullest trust in you which nothing ever 
can shake, you would not wish me to be 


And, Kingsley, having 


unhappy even when we are parted. I can 
think of you in a happy mood when you are 
not with me, if only by looking forward to 
the time when we shall always be together. 
It will be soon, will it not ?” 

“Tt must, it shall, either way,” he replied; 
“but I do not think I was wrong in asking 
you to wait a little while.” 

“You have done everything for the best, 
so far as I am concerned But for your- 
self!” Nansie paused and sighed. 

“But for myself,” he said, taking up her 
words, “I have done that which is happiest 
and best, and that which falls to the lot of 
few men.” 

“ Ah, Kingsley !” she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder. 

“T have won a faithful heart. What more 
could I desire ?” 

“It is sweet to hear you say so; but if 
your father should be angry ——” 

“ What, then? We are young, and strong, 
and willing, and shall be able to manage. 
I have friends who will give me a helping 
hand, as I would give them were our places 
changed. New men spring up every day, 
| Nansie; the ladder is full of them, rising 
higher and higher. Why should I not be 
one of them? Why should I not be fortu- 
nate—in money, I mean; I am content with 
| everything else—as my father was? When 

he was my age he had little more than | 

have. See what he is now. A power, mixing 
| with those who bear historical names. And 
there are others as he is. The old ranks are 
widening, new men creep in, hold their heads 
high, and occupy positions of power and 
profit. The question will presently be, who 
are the masters? No, no, Nansie, I don’t 
despair. I should not be worthy of you if I 
did. What ennoblesa man? Rank? Hardly. 
He can prove himself worthy of it—that is 
all; then he may consider himself truly dis- 
tinguished. Rank is mortal. Love is im- 
mortal. Ask the poets. Not that they know 
much better than any one else. After all, it 
is the heart that should be followed.” 

“T have followed mine,” said Nansie, look 
| ing fondly at him. 

She did not understand the drift of all he 
| said, nor indeed did he himself, nor was he 
| aware that his speech was of a wandering 

nature. He spoke enthusiastically, and some- 
times he ran his fingers through his hair ; 
| and although he did this rather perplexedly, 
| there was no indication in his manner of any 
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want of confidence in himself or his opinions. | of any use sending me to college; whether 


When Nansie said she had followed her 
heart, he kissed her and said : 

“ And I followed mine; it led me here to 
your side, my dearest, and I am happy. This 
is the loveliest morning! The rain has 
sweetened everything—for us! You are 
teaching me things, Nansie. I had no idea 
the early morning was so beautiful. The 
flowers, the dew—it is wonderful. If I were 
a poet I should say the earth was covered 
with jewels.” 

“You are a poet, Kingsley.” 

** No, no; I see things through your eyes. 
It is you who are the poet. But I have 
written verses too. The fellows say poetry 
doesn’t pay, and you must not encourage me. 
We must be sensibly worldly. What some 


of the fellows used to say was that I was | 


prone to be discursive, but they were not 
judges. Between you and me, they were a 
little jealous because I could talk. Well, the 
gift of oratory is not a bad one—I don’t say 
I have it, but I am seldom at a loss for 
words. It may not be a gift—it may be an 
art which a man may cultivate. That brings 
me back to my father. He was always fond 
of hearing me talk. He has often said, ‘ Talk 
away, Kingsley ; you shall be in the House 
one day.’ 
House, Nansie—Parliament.” 

“T like to hear you speak of your father, 
Kingsley, and that he loves you.” 

“ He does, sincerely. He says I am to do 
great things, and that all his hopes are cen- 
tred inme. Why do you sigh, Nansie ?” 

“Did I sigh, Kingsley ?” she asked with 
feminine duplicity. “It must be because I 
am overjoyed that we are together.” 

“Dear girl! The reason I ramble on so 
about my father is because I wish you to 
know him thoroughly. He is very practical 
—soamJ. Sentiment does not run in our 
family. Only he must be humoured, because 
everything depends upon him. He is rather 
proud ; he has a right to be so, being a self- 
made man. And obstinate; soaml. You 
do not know all sides of me yet, Nansie. I 
have heard it said of a man who has raised 
himself by his own exertions, ‘ Oh, he is only 
a man who has made money!’ Now that is 
an exhibition of ignorance. For a man who 
was once poor to become a magnate—vwell, 
there is an element of romance in it. Look 
at Whittington. My father was a poor boy; 
his parents were poor, and could not afford 
to give him a good education. What he 
knows he has learnt since he became a man. 
That opens up the question whether it was 








ou know what I mean by the | 





| breath escaped him, as though a weight had 





a mistake was not made in not throwing me 
upon the world, as he was thrown? He has 
spoken to me of the philosopher’s stone, and 
said he found it when he was young. ‘Make 
use of others,’ he says, and has furnished 
illustrations. ‘Take a thousand working 
men,’ he says, ‘ bricklayers, stonemasons, 
carpenters, anything. They work a certain 
number of hours per day for a certain 
number of shillings per week. So manage 
that from their labour you reap a profit of 
half an hour a day out of each man. That is 
a profit of five hundred hours per day for the 
organizer. At eight working hours per day 
you thus put, roughly speaking, into your 
pocket the earnings of sixty men out of the 
thousand.’ That is the way in which my 
father became a contractor. Bridges, canals, 


| foreign railways, he has made them all, and 


has had as many as eight thousand men 
working for him at one time. And all out 
of nothing. But this is prosaic stuff. Let 
us talk of ourselves. Your father is ill, you 
said. What is the matter with him ?” 

“He suffers from his heart, Kingsley ; I 
am in deep distress about him.” 

*“ Perhaps he is frightening himself unne- 
cessarily, my dear. He must consult the best 
physicians. Thorough rest, freedom from 
anxiety, a warmer climate—leave it to me, 
Nansie. It is only a matter of money.” 

Nansie thought with sadness of the dis- 
closure made by her father of the extent of 
his wordly resources, and at that moment 
the subject of her thoughts made his appear- 
ance. He did not betray surprise at finding 
his daughter with Kingsley, but she blushed 
scarlet when she saw him, and Kingsley was 
not free from a certain embarrassment. 

“You rose before me this morning,” said 
Mr. Loveday to Nansie. “Have you been 
out long ?” 

“ About half an hour, father,” she replied. 

“You have not met Mr. Manners by acci- 
dent,” he observed. 

“No, father; Kingsley and I made the 
appointment last night.” 

“Last night! At what strange hour, then, 
and where ?” 

Kingsley looked at her encouragingly, and 
whispered, “ Be brave. I will tell him all.” 

This gave her courage. “The appoint- 
ment, father,” she said archly, “ was made 
last night when the nightingale was singing.” 

He allowed his eyes to rest for a brief 
space upon hers, and he saw truth and inno- 
cence so clearly depicted therein that a deep 
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been lifted off his heart. But this assurance and confident as he endeavoured to make his 
of his daughter’s guilelessness was another | speech he felt his powerlessness. He was a 
argument against the man who, in the father’s | beggar, and the shadow of death hovered 
opinion, was playing upon her feelings. over him. Nevertheless he bravely pursued 

“Go and prepare breakfast, Nansie,” said | what he conceived to be his duty. “I have 
Mr. Loveday. “I will join you presently.” | called your conduct criminal. You have 

“ And Kingsley?” she asked. “He will | some knowledge of the world. In what other 
also come ?” words would you describe the behaviour of 

“We shall see, we shall see,” said Mr. | a young man of fashion—you see I do you 
Loveday fretfully. ‘He and I have much | justice 4 
to say to each other.” “You do not,” interrupted Kingsley, 

“ But I shall expect him,” she said, kissing | “ you do me a gross injustice, as you will 
her father; then, with a bright look at | be compelled to acknowledge before we have 
Kingsley, she departed. done.” 

“Tt was the only way to get rid of her,” | “How other than criminal is the conduct 
said Mr. Loveday, with a look of displeasure | of a young man of fashion when he makes 
at the young man. “Even a father is com-| an appointment with a pure and innocent 
pelled sometimes to practise deceit in his | girl such as this in which I have surprised 
dealings with his children.” you? What construction would the world 

The implied accusation in this remark was | place upon it ?” 
acknowledged by Kingsley in silence. Im-| “I care little for the world, sir, where my 
pulsive and wayward as he was, he was apt | affections are concerned.” 
to resent an imputation reflecting upon his| ‘That is to say, that you care little for 
honour. “But then,” continued Mr. Love- | the consequences of wrong-doing. I know, 
day, “a father is often justified in his deceit, | I know ; it is the fashion of your set.” 
especially in such a case as this, when he has| ‘Upon my honour, sir,” said Kingsley 
to deal with a young and inexperienced girl.” | warmly, “I cannot make up my mind how 

His manner was as unfortunate as his | to take you. The attitude you have assumed 
matter, and it was impossible to mistake his | rather puts me on my mettle, and though I 
meaning. Kingsley drew himself up stiffly. | could easily disarm you, perhaps it is as well 

“You are bringing an accusation against | that I should first hear you out.” 
me, sir,” he said. ‘The least youcandois| ‘The attitude you assume, young gentle- 
to set it forth in plain terms.” man, is an utterly unwarrantable one. I am 

“T will do so. Were I disposed to be | speaking strongly I admit, but I am justified 
lenient—which I am not, because the welfare | by my duty as a parent.” 
of my daughter is too near to my heart—I| “And yet, sir, 1 may have equal justice 
should call your conduct rash and incon- | on my side.” 
siderate. As it is, I have no hesitation in “There can be no question of equality in 
declaring it to be criminal.” this matter.” 

“T am glad Nansie is not present to hear| “Pardon me, sir,” said Kingsley—hurt as 
you, sir.” he was, his bearing towards Nansie’s father 

“T, also, am glad. You know as well as I | was, if not deferential, respectful—“I thought 
do that I would not dare to speak so plainly | this was a matter of the affections.” And, 
were she here. I should have to temporise | conscious of his integrity, he could not help 
with her—in plainer terms to use some of | adding, “Shall your daughter be the judge, 
the arts you have used to entangle her.” sir, between us ?” 

“Have I used such arts to such a pur-| In Mr. Loveday’s eyes this was an added 
pose ?” asked Kingsley. He was not accus- | offence. “It is an unworthy taunt, Mr. Man- 
tomed to be addressed in such a manner and | ners. It is not difficult for an inexperienced 
to be misjudged se promptly. “You make | girl to choose between a lover and a father. 
me aware of it for the first time.” Old affections, old ties, all records of a parent’s 

“Use none with me; be straightforward, | anxious care, fade into nothingness when her 
if it is in your power. I am my daughter's | heart is touched by the new love.” He spoke 
protector, and I intend to protect her with | now plaintively, and he noted the sympathis- 
firmness and authority.” And yet as he | ing look in Kingsley’s face. It inspired him 
spoke he pressed his hand to his heart, and | with hope; his voice became more gentle, 
looked before him apprehensively for a| his manner more appealing. “Mr. Manners, 
moment with the manner of a man to whom | have pity on me. Let us speak as honest 
a spiritual warning had presented itself. Firm | man to honest man.” 
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“ Agreed, sir,” said Kingsley heartily. his ease he relapsed now into his old manner 

“ My daughter is a poor girl; I ama poor | of discursiveness. “If you knew me better 
man, and have been so all my life. There is| you would excuse me for flying off at a 
no great misfortune in this; as much happi- | tangent; it is a butterfly habit of mine, 
ness is to be found in the ranks of the poor | though I hope there is something of the grub 
as in the ranks of the rich. When, some | in me; it may be needed by-and-by. If, as 
short time since, it first came to my know- | I was about to say, your daughter and I were 
ledge that my daughter entertained an | equal in worldly station, both being equally 
affection for you there was but one course | poor or equally rich, and I asked you for her 
open to me—to effect a separation between | hand, would you refuse it to me ?” 
you, in the hope that time and distance) “I think not,” replied Mr. Loveday. “But 
might work a healthful cure, and cause her | knowing so little of you it would be necessary 





to forget you.” | that I should know more, that I should be 
“But why, sir?” asked Kingsley with | to some extent satisfied as to your past life.” 
smiling eyes. | And your inquiries in that respect being 


“You ask why ? Surely you can yourself satisfactory,” interrupted Kingsley, “you 
supply the answer. There is between you a | would not refuse ?” 
disparity which renders it impossible that |“ My daughter’s heart should decide for 
any good can spring from such an affection.” me.” 
“No, no, sir; not impossible. Pardon me} “Let it decide for you now, sir,” said 
for interrupting you.” | Kingsley, in a tone both light and earnest. 
“T, as a matter of course, can form some | “‘ No, do not take it amiss that I make this 
reasonable conception of the future that lies | proposition, but listen to me a moment. 
before my child. She is poor ; she will live | Hitherto I have been pretty well thrust 
among the poor ; it is her lot, and not a hard | aside in this matter, as if I were a bit of 
one. It is only temptation, it is only a long- | stone, without feelings, or something very 
ing for what is out of her reach, that is likely | nearly resembling a monster with them. I 
to spoil her life, as it has spoilt the lives of | am quite conscious that I am of an erratic 
many who have not had the strength to | disposition, flying hither and thither as the 
resist. Will you help to spoil the life of a | whim seizes me—almost as bad, my dear sir, 
child who is very dear to me ?” as your eccentric wanderings in a caravan— 
“No,” said Kingsley fervently, “‘as Heaven | but I am not at all conscious that I have any 
is my judge, no!” very distinct vice in me; the explanation of 
“Mr. Manners,” said Mr. Loveday, hold-| which may be that I lack strength of cha- 
ing out his hand to the young man, “ you | racter, a proof that it is as undesirable in one 
said a moment or two since that I was doing | man as it is desirable in another. I am not 
you an injustice, and that I should be com- | speaking in praise of myself, except perhaps 
pelled to acknowledge it. I acknowledge it | in a negative way, which is not much to one’s 
now, and I ask your pardon. You have been | credit. What I am endeavouring to express 
simply thoughtless. The time may come | is that I have feelings, and that I should pre- 
when, with children of your own to proteci, | fer rather to be happy than miserable. There 
you will look back to this meeting with | is nothing unreasonable in that, sir, I hope.” 
satisfaction.” | As he paused for a reply, Mr. Loveday, 
“T shall always do that, sir. And now, | somewhat mystified, said, “No, there is 
sir, as we are on better terms, I may ask | nothing unreasonable in such a desire.” 
what it is you expect of me.” “That much being admitted,” continued 
“That you never see my daughter more ;| Kingsley, “I repeat my request that your 
that you give me your promise not to in- | daughter’s heart should decide for you, as 
trude yourself upon her, nor write to her, | you would allow it to decide for you if you 
and in that way help her in the task that | supposed me to be a poor man. And this 
lies before her, the task of forgetfulness.” sends me flying off again. My father is a 
“ A hard task, sir.” rich man; I am nothing but what he makes 
“It may be, and all the sweeter when it is| me. If he were to turn me off my entire 
accomplished, because of the precipice from | worldly wealth would consist of an incon- 
which its performance saves her. You promise | siderable legacy of six hundred pounds, half 
me this ?” . of which would be swallowed up in paying 
“A moment, sir. If your daughter and I certain debts. Give me credit for frankness, 
had been equal in station—which we are sir.” 
not ; she is far above me.” Being more at “T do. Your frankness convinces me that 
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for your own sake, as well as for my 
daughter’s, it is necessary that you and she 
should not meet again.” 

“But she expects me, sir, and in your 
company. I would wager that she has pre- 
pared breakfast for me—— There, sir, don’t 
turn impatiently away ; it is the fault of my 
temperament that I can be light and serious 
in a breath, that I can mean much and seem 
to mean little. This I promise. If you will 
allow me to accompany you to the caravan, 
where your daughter is waiting for us, I will 
abide by your decision, to be arrived at 
within five short minutes after we are 
together, as to whether I shall remain to 
breakfast or bid you farewell. Come, sir, I 
can’t speak fairer.” 

There was an irresistible ingenuousness in 
Kingsley’s voice and manner, and Mr. Love- 
day led the way to the caravan. Breakfast 
was laid, and Nansie, busy within the 
dwelling-house on wheels, cried out in the 
cheerfullest of voices, “ Is that you, father ?” 

“‘ Yes, Nansie,” said Mr. Loveday. 

“ And Kingsley ?” 

“Yes, Nansie,” said the young man. 
* Never mind the teapot. Come out at once ; 
I have only five minutes’ grace.” 

Nansie immediately ran down the little 
flight of wooden steps, and looked from one 
to the other of the men, both so dear to her. 

*“‘ Nansie,” said Kingsley, “I said that I 
would tell your father al. Forgive me; I 
have not done so.” 

“ Why, Kingsley ?” 

“ Because I left it to you.” 

‘“‘T may speak, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

And now there were tears in Nansie’s eyes, 
happy tears. She approached closer to her 
father and took his hand. 

“You said last night, father, that you 
thought I had a secret which I was keeping 
from you.” 

“Yes, child.” 

“T had; but I had given Kingsley a 
promise not to reveal it without his per- 
mission. I have his permission now, and I 
will tell it.” 
trembled ; she gazed fondly at her father. 

* Well, child ?” 

“ You will not be angry, father ?” 

“T do not know, Nansie.” 

“Father,” said Nansie—her arms were 
round his neck, and her face half hidden on 
his breast—“ Kingsley and I are married.” 

“ Married!” cried Mr. Loveday, in a tone 
of wondering happiness. 

“Yes, dear, married. 





Her bosom heaved, her lips | 





Kingsley thought | 


it best to wait until his father, who has been 
for some time abroad, returned home before 
we made it known ; but I am glad that you 
know it earlier—glad and happy, my dear 
father. I wrote to Kingsley—I could not 
help it, father ; I was afraid of losing him— 
we were wandering about so—and he came last 
night, when you were asleep. I was awake, 
listening to the nightingale. Kingsley being 
outside and I in, we could not talk com- 
fortably together ; that is how we met this 
morning at sunrise. You will forgive us, 
father, will you not ?” 

“ Forgive you, dear child!” said Mr. Love- 
day, holding out his hand to Kingsley, who 
took it and pressed it warmly. ‘ What can 
I have to forgive, seeing you and Kingsley 
so happy, and knowing that you have a pro- 
tector? It is 1 who should ask forgiveness 
of him.” 

“ Not at all, my dear sir, not at all,” cried 
Kingsley hastily. “I was to blame for allow- 
ing you to labour a moment under a misap- 
prehension.” 

“* My dear Nansie ! my dear, dear child !” 
murmured the happy father. Then, turning 
to Kingsley, “When do you expect your 
father home?” As he asked the question 
his face became grave. He saw the difficulties 
in their way. 

“ He has arrived, sir. I had a letter from 
him yesterday, and I am going to him, to 
confess all. It was partly that, and partly 
because of Nansie’s letter, but chiefly because 
I could not exist without seeing her before I 
went to my father, which brought me here. 
But, sir, my father is not the question.” 

“What is, then, Kingsley?” asked Mr. 
Loveday, still very grave. 

“The question is, whether you are going 
to ask me to stay to breakfast with you.” 

Mr. Loveday brightened ; there was some- 
thing contagious in the young man’s gay 
spirits. ‘1 invite you, Kingsley,” he said. 

“ Thank you, sir; I am famished, Nansie.” 

Standing upon the wooden steps, she 
turned and gazed fondly at her father and 
her husband, and as her bright eyes shone 
upon them there issued from a thicket of 
trees a most wonderful chorus of birds. And 
Mr. Loveday, quoting from his favourite 
poet, said— 





° See the spring 
Is the earth enamelling, 
And the birds on every tree 
Greet the morn with melody.” 


And Nansie, going slowly into the caravan, 
thought that life was very sweet and the 
world very beautiful. 
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ON THE CLIFF. 


UST where the sand is warm and bright, 
And strewn with shells to-day, 
Bathed in the stainless morning light, 
In his last sleep he lay. 


I think the angels watch the place 
And linger here with me, 

And tell me I shall see his face 
Where there is no more sea. 


I hear them come on quiet wings 
When all the earth is still. 

God will reveal His hidden things 
To those that do His will. : 


I loved him with a woman’s heart, 
Strong, passionate, and deep ; 

The love that lives its life apart, 
And wakes while others sleep. 


And lighter spirits laughed and sung 
When boats put off from shore, 

But I went in, with silent tongue, 
And shut the cabin door. 


Only one little year has flown 
Since Lizzie’s man went down, 

But she no longer bears alone 
Her basket to the town. 


And Nell has found another mate, 
And made another nest 

But in my empty house I wait 
Till God shall give me rest. 


And often when the silver sails 
Glide out to meet the dawn, 

I say, “ His promise never fails ; 
His love is not withdrawn.” 


I, too, shall go to meet the day 
That knows no setting sun ; 
And my dark years shall fade away 
When the new home is won. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 























CITY CHILDREN 
AT PLAY. 


By tHe Rey. G. S. REANEY. 


HIS latter half of the nine- 
teenth century might well 

be called the children’s age. Never 
was so much done for children as 
now. ‘Their education, their 
homes, refuges for the poorest, 
reformatories for the criminal, 
and bands of noble men and 
alli women whose great care is to 
yp) defend children, passing into 
womanhood, from hideous tempta- 
tion and cruel passion. But not 
withstanding all that has been done, 
and upon the whole well done, there 
is one part of the children’s life to 
which only a very little attention has been 
paid. We have done very little in regard to the children’s play. Now, we all know, 
or we ought to know, that play—real hearty, healthy, romping play, is one of the 
necessities of child life; and yet, having all this knowledge, how very little has been 
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City Children’s play: as it ought to be. 









































done in th 
matter of play- 
groundsor play- 
hours for our little friends, Of 
course, in country places the fields 
and the green lanes, the village 
green, the cricket-field, and the river 
—these are naturally the children’s 
playground. Yes, in some towns 
and villages they are; but there are 
‘quiet little country towns where the 
children find it very difficult to play 

as they ought. Where there are no 
open spaces, no “commons” or river, 

it often happens that children have no 
play place but the queen’s highway 

or the street. There are plenty of 
villages too where there is no village 
green, and the little people have to do 
the best they can with the roadside and 


small patches of grass. But the case of the 

children in such country (!) places is not the 
worst. Let me ask my readers to think of some town down in the Black Country, with 
not a blade of grass or a green lane for many weary miles, or of some busy manufacturing 
town in the North of England, where there are no parks or meadows, and where the boys and 
girls can find no spot for a run, a ramble, or a romp—how about play there? But in London, 



































City Children’s play : as it is. 
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that has more children than scores of such “children’s hour” is the brightest time in the 
towns or hundreds of villages, what are the | week for some seven hundred boys and girls. 
children to do for a play place ? Says one, they | It may be asked, What is the result of all 
have the parks. They have, and for tens of |this? Well, the first result is that children 
thousands of little feet they are miles away, | have a place to play in that is safe, physically 
and only the robust and daring youngsters | | healthful, and morally sweet. That can 
will venture so far from home to find a play | scarcely be said of the streets. Further, chil- 
place in a crowd of cricketers and football | dren learn to play under conditions where 
players. Possibly some other well-meaning | ithe weakest are safe from rudeness and 
critic may say, are not the yards of the Board | roughness, and the elder ones, especially the 
Schools open to the children for play? Some | girls, are safe from what, in the streets, is 
are, but they are hot and dusty in the summer, | full of subtle harm and danger. And further 
hard, slippery, and cold in the winter, not the still, it is found that the general conduct of 
brightest spots to which some scores of little | the boys towards each other and towards 
people can be sent to play. The streets of | girls becomes more respectful, gentle, and 
London are the playground for thousands of | right. This is one definite and well-marked 
the great city’s children. The streets of | effect of the play-hour, and without being felt, 
London, yes, with the policeman as the one | it is an education in behaviour. It is also seen 
individual who ever interests himself in what | that those who play with the children have 
the children are doing under the lamp, up | more power over them at other times. There 
the court, in and out of the alley, and on the | is no familiarity that breeds contempt, but 
back of the ’bus, the lorry, and the tram. | friendship that deepens into fullest sym- 

Some such thoughts as these troubled the | pathy between the younger and the elder 
mind of one of the friends of children in the | friends. Again, the play-hour helps im- 
East-end. The result was the establishment | mensely to brighten the children’s idea of 
of a children’s play hour in connection with a | religion. W ith children religion is some- 
large Nonconformist church that stands mid- | | thing very solemn, grave, and ‘real, but lack- 
way between Mile End and the Commercial | ing in brightness. “Fun and frolic, laughter 
Road. A children’s play hour. The play- | and healthy noise, they never associate with 
place is a large well-built hall, capable of | church or chapel. How can they? The play- 
affording space enough in which three or four | hour helps them to realise a brighter side to 
hundred children can meet for play. The | the Sanctuary and the Sunday-school. And, 
hall is large and lofty, built of brick, well | | last of all, in this play-time there comes into 
lit, and with a solid wood floor. Nothing the child’s life a thing around which gather 
can harm the place. In that respect it is | | happy memories and. bright expectations. 
admirable, its very plainness makes it most | The daynever comes too soon, and always goes 
suitable for a place in which children can | too quickly. Some people may think that a 
play. Every Friday night, save in the heat | play-hour is scarcely one of the things that 
of summer, the gathering takes place—hun- | Christian Churches ought to provide as a 
dreds of children. The play is varied ; one | regular part of their work. In many cases 
night it is indeed a great lively romp, skip- | the Christian Churches of London have shown 
ping-ropes, games, and all sorts of fun, with | but very little care for children. There are 
four large rooms set apart for the quieter | many beautiful churches “ chapels; where 
little people, for whom books, pictures, and | are their schools, and what are they like { 
table games are provided. Other nights the | Some are beneath, partaking of the ele- 
evening is changed with a variety of enter- | gancies of a crypt and a cellar; scores are 
taining things, some of which are produced | “at the back,” built up with hideous economy, 
by the children themselves. Little dramas | of very little use, and of no structural beauty. 
are enacted, and all sorts of real, jolly, happy | There are exceptions ; but they are notable 
fun is to be had for the asking. A few | because rare. Children ought to play; they 
elder people take their share in both the | must play, and they will; it is the duty of 
preparation of the play and in the play itself, | Christian people to make sure that children 
and boys and girls and staid men and women | shall have in London and in all big towns 
are all in it with heart and hands, with feet | light and healthful places to play in. To- 
and voices. It need scarcely be said that | wards the discharge of that duty the chil- 
the play hour is very popular. A very | dren’s play-hour down in Stepney and Rat- 
similar “hour” goes on down in Ratcliffe | cliffe has been a right, a wise, and a loving 
amongst a poorer class of children and with | effort, upon which the blessing of little 
a rougher element ; but in both places the | children and the benediction of God rest. 




















IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS. 


PAPERS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, Avruor or “‘ Inuvsrratep LETTERS To My CHILDREN,”’ ETO. 


I.—NAIN. 


N the Song of Solomon we read, ‘“ The 
flowers appear on the earth, the time 

of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle (dove) is heard in our land; the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, the 
vines with the tender grape give a good 
smell.” Such the picture of spring drawn 
by the inspired singer, and surely of all 
lovely landscapes that of Galilee at spring- 
time is most beautiful; nature, awaking from 
the sleep of winter, expands into the most 
luxuriant wealth of blossom both of tree 
and fiower. Flowers which with us are 
only seen in hot-houses there can be plucked 
by the road-side, and with such a lavish hand 
that the whole earth is a carpet of brightest 
blooms ; thicker than daisies on an English 
lawn are flowers of every tint and hue, while 
the soft air is full of their sweet perfumes. 
For days past I have been revelling in the 
beauty of Esdraelon, now no longer a desert, 
as it was quite a few years ago, but well 
cultivated and farmed. New and vigorous 
life is brought into Palestine, land has risen 
enormously in value. There is hereabouts a 


greater sense of security, for the Bedouin | 
from Moab are no longer allowed to harry | 
the plain, and though you can often see the | 


black camel-hair tents, they are few in num- | 


ber, and pushed on one side by the advancing 
state of cultivation, which leaves so much 
less of the land free for their flocks. Shunem, 
a little village at the other side and foot of 
the hill on which Nain stands, had been my 
head-quarters for some time; but now the 
time has come to wander on. So, climbing 
up the hill, which is called “ Jebel-el-Diithy ” 
by the Arabs, and “ Little Hermon” by the 
native Christians, we find the slopes quite 
a carpet of ultramarine blue, from the 
masses of lupines flourishing there; the edge 
of the little pathway scarlet with the little 
anemone, called by natives “Christ's tear- 
drops.” . Thé grass rich, rank, high—here, 





| el-Dithy stands Nain 





as all through Palestine, of little account, 
“the grass of the field” being considered 
fit only for the oven; true to this day the 
proverb, “the grass of the field which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” 
Song birds twitter all around. So arise the 
quail, with their sudden flight and shrill ery ; 
as through weed and flower we stumble on ; 
let us see what the lands¢ape is like. North- 
wards across the plain comes Tabor, that 
rounded hill mistaken by the Crusaders for 
the Mount of. Transfiguration—a thing now 
easily disproved both by the sacred text 
and an examination of the ground. Over 
the ridge which joins Tabor on the north- 
west to the Nazareth hills, rise far away 
the snowy peaks of Hermon—the true Mount 
of Transfiguration ; and now in one of the 
folds of those hills which run westwards 
gleam a few white dots, and those dots mark 
the village of Nazareth ; turn to the right, 
Endor and its rugged cliffs, and farther still, 
that ridge of Moab, that wall of mountain, 
which in Palestine closes all views to the 
eastwards; at our back, south, Shunem and 
the whole plain of Jezreel, and telling dark 
against the distant sky, west, is Carmel and 
the sea—all views not only of artistic beauty, 
but recalling events of the deepest interest. 
These are the views we see as we struggle 
on; and there ona spur or shoulder of Jebel- 
a dirty little village, 
now standing in the midst of ruins of walls 
and towers. These heaps mark where the 
gardens of Nain—‘“the pleasant,” or, as some 
translate the word, “the beautiful ”—once 
flourished. These ruins, so considerable, 





prove, I think, that in old time it was a “city.” 
St. Luke speaks of it as such, and also of 
“the gate.” The sacred writer was a scholar 
and exact in his use of words, and likely to 
know as much, at all events, as recent writers, 
who wish to prove that Nain was no “ city. 
The 


” 


Now I grant you it is small, dirty. 
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few fellaheen about scowled and watched | 


with curious eyes and wondering remarks 
the Effendi who was “writing down the 
country.” There are several—not as some 
popular writers say only two—roads, some 
well marked, and west of the village, and 
over the slope is an ancient well or cistern. 
On some of the shattered marble troughs, 
which were lying about in the weeds, I 
traced carving, and the symbols of Astarte 
were cut in relief. This well is still used. Also 
on this western side are to be found a few 
rock-cut tombs. Therefore most writers in- 
cline to the idea that it was somewhere here- 
abouts that Christ, on that day of early 
spring long ago, met that funeral procession. 
Nothing relating to our Lord can be trivial, 
so we will examine the story as told by St. 
Luke. Read the whole of the seventh chapter. 
We find our Lord was in Capernaum, on the 
Sea of Galilee. There, touched by the sorrow 
of the Centurion, “who loveth our nation 
and hath built us a synagogue,” He restores 
the loved servant, and the day after (verse 11) 
He leaves Capernaum. Now it is about 
twenty-five miles from Capernaum to Nain 
—a good distance to travel, but by Easterns 
not thought too great a distance for a day.* 
Now He, with the “much people,” was 
coming from Capernaum, and so coming 
from the north-east. This road would, and 
still does, lead from Endor, and not near 
that western track leading by the rock- 
tombs, and so on to Nazareth. The reader 
will no doubt ask, Are there any ruins on 
that north-eastern side ? Yes, there is proof of 
an ancient burying-place, ard the place is still 
used as the principal burying-place for Nain. 
And so I consider that it was here, coming 
on that eastern pathway, that “the Lord of 
life and light met, and for the first time 
conquered, the dread foe death.” 

Beautiful as is the position—all the sur- 
roundings of Nain, no pleasant leaf of vine or 
fig throws a shade over the scattered heaps 
of this Nain now; it was unnoticed in the 
Old Testament, and only once in the New. 
Let us think of these two processions, the 
one an exulting, joyous throng of disciples 
and warm-hearted Galileans surrounding the 
“ Master,” whom they fondly hoped was 
about to restore the kingdom to Israel; a 
throng full of high hopes from what they 
had heard and seen of the Master’s doings, 
and none more strange than that He should 

* When on one of my visits to Jerusalem I wished to send 
a letter toa friend at Jaffa, forty miles, a servant offered to 
walk it, and did in the day. This same servant, with others, 


walked with me on another occasion this same route, we 
haying, as all travellers do in the East, a rest at mid-day. 








listen to the unbelievers, the heathen, even 
those from Tyre and Sidon being treated 
just as those from Jerusalem and Judea ; all 
sent away healed, the only credentials needed 
by this loving Master being that they should 
need Him. And now, in the evening, for 
that was the time of Jewish burial, they are 
met and arrested by this procession of woe. 
According to all Jewish customs the joyous 
procession would stop, and now troop past 
the throng of the wailing women tearing their 
hair, throwing dust on the head, clad in gar- 
ments of woe. Then, on a bier covered with 
a linen cloth and carried by four young men, 
is the body, the poor mother just in front 
“ weeping "—hers no hired sorrow—while 
behind the corpse, streaming and struggling 
over the uneven ground, come the “ much 
people.” 

The leaders of the two processions have 
met. Our Lord has halted; He has let the 
hired mourners go by ; but He, the Lord of 
life, now stands face to face with the mourner 
for death. Real tears move His compassion. 
The dead can wait, but the weeping mother 
must be comforted at once. ‘There is no 
question of “ faith,” remember, only, ‘“‘ Weep 
not.” Her heart stands still at the words ; 
and, stranger still, this Rabbi has “ touched 
the bier,” ignoring the Pharisaic rule, which 
said, Whosoever touched a dead body was 
defiled. Awe fell on every soul, but swiftly 
come those overpowering words, “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise!” Death nor 
hell has power; the life-blood flows back 
through the chilled veins ; health and strength 
are in that voice, “which began to speak,” and 
“He delivered him to his mother.” He was to 
do the duty lying nearest, that to his widowed 
mother, so sanctifying the common toils of 
life. What wonder that “ great fear fell on 
all,” or that joyous shouts should rise to God, 
“for that a great prophet is risen up amongst 
us, that God hath visited his people!” for 
remember all this took place close to Shunem, 
and there it was that Elisha had raised from 
death the only son of the woman who had 
been so kind to him; and remember, too, 
that on the farther edge of that plain of 
Jezreel, full in sight, was that little village of 
Sarepta, where Elijah had raised to life the 
son of the poor widow. All these memories 
of the past would rush through the minds of 
the excited throng, and give strength to their 
shouts of joy. And then this miracle, too, is 
to give strength to that poor prisoner at 
Machaerus, who, used to the free life of the 
desert, pines in that gloomy prison, getting 
from time to time rumours of the wondrous 
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doings of the young Rabbi, till, in doubt and | 


fear, he sends two of his disciples with the 
half-doubting question, “Art Thou He who 
should come, or look we for another ?” How 
ealm the answer. John, who had especially 
studied the writings of Isaiah, perhaps had 
even been allowed in his prison-house to 
comfort himself by reading them, is directed 


to those prophecies which tell so distinctly 
of Him, and so comfort is given to that lonely 
heart, and he too is told to hold fast the 
faith ; and all this, too, was written for us, 
“unto whom the ends of the world are 
come.” Food for thought, indeed, in plenty 
|as we wander over this Galilean hillside of 
| Nain. 





DICKORY DOCK. 


A STORY FOR 


THE CHILDREN. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF course there was a baby in the case—a 

baby and a mongrel dog, and a little 
boy and girl. The baby was small, and not 
particularly fair, but it had round limbs and 
a dimple or two, and a soft, half-pathetic, 
half-doggy look in its blue eyes, and the 
usual knack, which most helpless little babies 
have, of twining itself round the hearts of 
those who took care of it. The caretakers 
of this baby were the two children and the 
dog. Of course a woman, who went by the 
name of nurse, did duty somewhere in the 
background; she washed the baby and 
dressed it in the morning, and she undressed 
it at night, and she prepared food for it; 
but the caretakers who called up smiles to 
the little white face, who caused the baby to 
show that enticing little dimple which it had 
in one of its cheeks, who made that strange, 
sweet, half-pathetic, half-humorous look come 
into its eyes, were the children and the dog. 
The baby had a sad history, it had entered 
the world with sorrow. Its mother had died 
at its birth, and the little wee orphan crea- 
ture had been brought away almost directly 
to an uncle’s house. A tall, ramshackle sort 
of house in an out-of-the-way part of London. 
The baby’s uncle and his wife received it 
scarcely with cordiality ;. they could hardly 
be unkind to a baby, but they certainly did 
not want it. They were people with very 
small means, and a house a great deal too 
big for them, and they eked out their living 
by taking lodgers. They had not enough 
servants to attend properly on the lodgers, 
so Mrs. Franklin had to toil for them herself 
from morning till night, and in consequence 
she had not even time to love the baby. The 
baby was sent away up to a long-disused 
nursery, for Flossy, the youngest child of 
the house, was nearly six, and Peter was be- 
tween eight and nine. A servant who had 


taken care of these two children in their in-| never cries, then Mrs. Potts and Mr. Martin 


| fancy, and who was devoted to Mrs. Franklin, 

gave it what time she could spare from her 
| other duties, but it would certainly have 
had a very dull life of it but for the chil- 
dren. 

As it happened, however, the wee white 
baby had not a dull life of it at all; when 
its teeth were not troubling it, and when it 
was not very hungry, it had quite a merry 
time. It was devoted to the children, and 
even when it was sending forth its wail for 
more food and some real mother’s love, it 
would stop crying and give a clear hearty 
little laugh if Flossy shook her head of 
tangled red-brown hair in front of it, or if 
Snip-snap, the mongrel terrier, stood on his 
hind legs and begged to it. 

Peter and Flossy had been rather trouble- 
some children before the arrival of the baby. 
Mrs. Franklin’s lodgers were fond of calling 
them “little termagants,” and liked exceed- 
ingly to hint to the mother that if the ter- 
magants did not make themselves scarce they 
would be obliged to seek other quarters. 
Poor Mrs. Franklin was always extremely 
frightened when these things were said, for 
she knew the rent, and to a certain extent 
the daily bread of the children, depended on 
the lodgers. When she learned that the baby 
must inevitably come to them, she laid one 
very solemn command upon her household. 

“On no account whatever let out to Mrs. 
Sinclair, and Mrs. Potts, and Mr. Martin 
that there is a baby in the house. If you 
do, go they will, and nothing that I can pos- 
sibly say will keep them. I’m termbly 
frightened to think how the baby’s existence 
can be kept from them, but if they know it, 
most certainly go they will.” 

“Mother,” said Flossy, who was rather 
afraid of her mother, and did not often put 
a direct question to her, “if the baby is put 
up in the old, old attic-nursery, and if Pete 
and me and Snip can play with it and it 
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needn't know nothing about it, need they, | He never did howl any more—that was his 
mother ?” last despairing protest—in future he sub- 

“Tf it never cries, Flossy, they need not | mitted to the baby’s caprices, but with the 
know about it,” answered Mrs. Franklin; | air of a broken-hearted dog. 

“but who ever yet heard of ababy not crying?} Peter and Flossy had commenced their 
of course it will cry all day and all night. I | care of the baby without any special love for 
know it will be the ruin of us, and I think it | her, but of course they could not long hold 
was very unkind of your father to allow it | her in their arms, and play with her, and 
to be brought here.” think for her, and earnestly desire to win her 

“But suppose, mother, Pete and I play |smiles and banish her tears, without the 
with the baby, and we make it so happy | usual thing happening. The baby stole their 
that it doesn’t cry ?” answered little Flossy. | little hearts into her own safe keeping. Not- 

Mrs. Franklin gave a short sniff, and said | withstanding his sufferings she also stole 
in decidedly an unbelieving voice, ‘‘ You may | Snip-snap’s heart. After that the baby was 
try your best, my dear, of course.” of course mistress of the situation. 

Then Flossy looked at Peter, and Peter | The children took care of her by day, 
looked back at her, and they called Snip- | and the lodgers knew nothing about her ex- 
snap and went out of the room. | istence, but at night Martha, the old nurse, 

This was the way in which the baby be- | went into her nursery and slept with her, 
came the children’s special care; she was | and attended to her wants. Peter and Flossy 
immediately thrown upon their tender mer- | having learned the mystery of amusing the 
cies, they considered themselves answerable | small mite, were tolerably happy about her 
for her good behaviour, and Flossy almost | during the daytime, but at night they were 
wore herself out in devising amusements | obliged to be parted from her, and in conse- 
for her. She would toss all her hair over | quence at night they were full of fears. 
her face and dance wildly up and down, | Martha meant to be kind, but she was tired, 
and contort that same little, funny, freckled | and she often slept soundly, and did not hear 
face into all sorts of grimaces, and when the | the baby when she awoke and demanded 
baby laughed and crowed and made chir- | attention. Flossy became quite a light sleeper 
ruppy sounds, she was abundantly satisfied. | herself, and would sometimes steal into the 
Peter, too, was most ingenious in keeping | nursery and try to quiet the baby, so that, 
off the fatal sounds of baby’s wailing: he | on the whole, for some time, even at night, 
would blow into a paper bag, and then when | the lodgers heard no sound of the new little 
the baby had screwed up her face, and was | inmate. But all happy and worthy things 
preparing to let out a whole volley of direful | come to an end, and so, alas! did the baby’s 
notes, he would clap his hands violently on | good behaviour. There came a night, about 
the bag and cause it to explode, thereby | three months after her arrival, and when she 
absolutely frightening the poor little crea-| was about six months old, when baby was 
ture into smiles. Peter would sing all kinds | very restless, cross, and fidgety, with the 
of nursery rhymes for the baby, and walk | cutting of her first tooth. The children had 
up and down with it, and even run with it} quite worn themselves out in her cause in 
until his arms ached very badly indeed. But! the day-time, and Snip-snap had allowed 
after all the one who suffered most in the | himself to be arrayed in all his costumes for 
cause of the baby was Snip-snap. The | her benefit, but Martha had come to bed as 
patience with which he bore being dressed | tired and weary as the baby herself, and in 
up in all kinds of costumes, being made to | consequence she fell fast asleep and never 
represent grannie with her spectacles, and | heard the little creature’s cries. Peter and 
lame John with his crutch, and a soldier in | Flossy heard them at the other side of the 
full-dress uniform, and a sailor with a broken | wall, and knowing that they were much 

arm, and everything im the world, in short, | louder and more piercing than usual they 
except a spirited little dog with four legs, | both got up and, hand-in-hand, went to the 
was truly wonderful. He never did attempt | nursery door. Snip-snap also followed them, 
to bite, and he was only once guilty of | but unwillingly, and with his tail between 
barking, but during the grandmother exhi- | his legs. The door on this unfortunate night 
bition he could not help throwing up his | was locked and the children could not get in. 
head and giving a prolonged and unearthly | Martha slept on, and the baby screamed on, 
howl. But the naughty baby only laughed | and presently poor Peter and Flossy heard 
quite merrily over the howl, and the two| Mr. Martin get up and ring his bell violently. 
children begged of Snip-snap to do it again. | Mrs. Potts was also heard to open her room 
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door and come out on the landing, and sniff , 
in a very disagreeable way, and go back 


again. Flossy’s heart quite beat with terror, 
and Peter said : 

“It’s all up, Flossy, they'll all know about 
our baby in the morning.” 

“ What'll they do?” asked Flossy in an 
awestruck voice. 

“T don’t know,” answered Peter. “I 
daren’t think. Something bad I ’spect.” 

Then the two children crept back to their 
beds, and Flossy cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER II, 


“You must answer me this question very 
decidedly, ma’am : am I to go or the baby ? 


Is my night’s sleep to be again disturbed by | 


the peevish wails of a troublesome infant ? I 
must know at once, madam, what you intend 
to do? Miss Jenkins, over the way, has 
offered me her front parlour with the bed- 
room behind, and her terms are lower than 
yours. You have but to say the word, ma’am, 
and my bed will be well-aired, and the room 
at Miss Jenkins’s all comfortable for me to- 
night. I don’t want you to turn that infant 
away, oh, dear me, no, but I must decide my 


own plans; stay in the house with a baby, | 


and have my sleep broken, I will not !” 
The speaker was Mr. Martin. 


and expressed his mind very freely. The 
poor woman was standing up and regarding 
her best lodger with a puzzled and almost 
despairing air. She did not know that Flossy 
had crept into the room and was hiding her- 
self behind her chair, and that Flossy’s little 
face had grown even more white and de- 
spairing than her own. 

“Give me until to-night, sir,” she said. 


. “Mrs. Potts has also been in and complaining 


about the poor child. She’s an orphan child, 
and my husband’s niece, but we are in no way 
bound to support her. I would not treat her 
badly, sir, but there are limits; and, of course, 


as you say, your night’s sleep must not be | 


broken. Rather than that should happen, 
Mr. Martin, I would send the child to the 
workhouse, for, of course, she has no legal 
claim onus. If you will be so kind, sir, as 
to give me until to-morrow morning, I will 
then let you know what I have decided to 


do with the baby, and I will faithfully pro- | 


mise that you are not to be disturbed to- 
night, sir.” 

“That is all right,” said Mr. Martin, with 
a mollified air. ‘Of course it is not to be 
expected that an old bachelor such as I am 
should be worried by an infant’s screams. 


He had | 
come into Mrs. Franklin’s little back parlour | 


The screams of a baby have to me an appal- 
ling sound. Do what you think well with 
the child, ma’am, and let me know in the 
| morning, only I may as well state that I 
think the workhouse an extreme measure.” 
Then Mr. Martin left the house. Mrs. 
Franklin followed him out of the room, and 
Flossy crept slowly back to the nursery. 
Mrs. Franklin did not notice her little 
daughter, and Flossy did not venture to 
address her mother. She came into the 
| room where Peter and Snip-snap were doing 
| their utmost for the baby. Peter had her in 
his arms, and was walking up and down with 
her, and Snip-snap was bounding after a ball 
and tossing it into the air for her benefit. 

*‘She’s to go, Peter,” said Flossy. “I 
guessed it—I guessed it quite well last night. 
She’s to go away to the workhouse—that’s 
what mother said, I heard her telling Mr. 
| Martin so.” 
| “She’s not!” said Peter. He turned very 
pale, and, still holding the child in his arms, 
sat down on the nearest chair. 

It is to be doubted whether this poor 
neglected baby had ever been christened. 
The children had given her a name of their 
own; they had called her Dickory Dock. 
The reason they had given her this distinc- 
tive title was because the first amusement 
| which had brought a smile to her little face 
| had been the old play of Dickory Dock and 
| the mouse that ran up the clock. 
| “She said it,” repeated Flossy, coming up 

close to her brother, and fixing her anxious 
|eyes on the baby. “She said that our 
| Dickory was to go to the workhouse.” 
| Well then, she shan’t!” said Peter. “I 
| know nothing about workhouses, but I ex- 
pect they are very nasty places, and Dickory 
shan’t go there !” 

Then he sat silent, his arm round the little 
child, who looked up at him and then back 
at Flossy, and then smiled in that wonder- 
fully pathetic way she had. 

“Look here, Flossy,” said Peter, “if you 
are quite certain sure that mother said the 
workhouse, that she didn’t say nothing about 
Dickory Dock being put to sleep in another 
room, or maybe down in the kitchen, if you 
are quite positive about the workhouse, 
Flossy, why, I know what I'll do.” 

‘She did say the workhouse,” answered 


1?? 


| Flossy, “I heard her with my own ears, and 
| Mr. Martin said it was a stream measure. I 
| don’t know what he meant by that, but I do 
| know that mother said the workhouse, and 
that she has got till to-morrow morning to 


take baby away.” 
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“No, she hasn’t,” said Peter ; “ we'll take | Dickory was quite comfortable. She was 


her away first, you and me, Flossy—you and 
me and Snip-snap—we'll take our little baby 
away, and we'll hide her. Dickory shall 
never go to no workhouse !” 

Here Dickory looked up again at Peter, 
who looked down at her and kissed her, and 
two tears splashed from his eyes on her little 
face. 

“Oh, what a dear baby she is!” said 
Flossy. ‘Yes, Peter, we'll run away, and 
well take Dickory. Where shall we take 
her to, Peter ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Peter. “We'll 
get her out of this, that’s the first thing. 
How much money have you got, Flossy ?” 

“ A crooked half-penny,” said Flossy, in a 
decided voice. 

Peter sighed. He was older than Flossy, 
and he knew that a crooked halfpenny did 
not represent a large capital. 

“T have got sixpence,” he said, “ that'll 
buy milk for her. We'll manage quite well, 
Floss. When mother goes out with her 
market-basket we'll slip down-stairs with 
Dickory, and we'll take her away and we'll 
hide her somewhere. She shan’t go to no 
workhouse, the darling pet !” 

“No, that she shan’t, the dear!” said 
Flossy. “It’s a lovely plan, Peter, and Ill 
just go and watch on the top of the stairs 
for mother to go out with the old market- 
basket.” 

“We'd better take a bag with us,” said 
Peter. ‘The bag will come in very handy ; 
it will hold baby’s milk when we buy it, and 
some bread for you and me; for we may 
have to walk a long way before we find a 
nice hiding-place for Dickory.” 

Children seldom take long in carrying out 
their resolutions, and Mrs. Franklin, puzzled 
and anxious, and with no real intention of 
sending the poor baby to the workhouse, had 
not long turned the corner of the street be- 
fore the hall doorof the rambling old house was 
eagerly and nervously opened, and a funny 
little quartette issued forth. Dickory did 
not often get the air, and she enjoyed her- 
self very much, sitting well up in Peter's 
arms and wrapped up, head and all, in 
an old tartan shawl. Flossy, holding the 
bag, walked by her brother’s side, and 
Snip-snap behaved in his usual erratic fa- 
shion, now running before, now lingering be- 
hind, now stopping to exchange a greeting 
with a fellow-dog, or to sniff with watering 
jaws and wistful eyes at a butcher’s shop, 
but always returning faithfully to his charge, 
and always raising an inquiring face to see if 








thoroughly so, and when she crowed, and 
laughed, and chuckled, Flossy wondered they 
had never thought of taking her out before. 
The sun was shining and the day was bright 
and warm, with the promise of spring in it, 
and the two children were highly delighted 
with their scheme, and not a bit afraid of the 
result. The only thing which ‘had at all 
alarmed them was the fear that Mrs. Frank- 


| lin or Martha might find out their little plan 


before they had time to carry it into effect. 
Having succeeded in getting quite away with 
the baby, they considered their difficulties at 
an end. Peter was old enough to know that 
a crooked halfpenny did not mean much, 
considered as a provision for three human 
beings and a dog ; but he was still sufficiently 
young to have perfect confidence in the ca- 
pabilities of sixpence for meeting the demands 
of the hour. As they walked along Flossy, 
Dickory, and Snip-snap were all very happy, 
and Peter too was happy, although his arms 
ached sadly. But, alas! the paths of the 
poor little adventurers were not to be with- 
out thorns. 

The time was April, and an April shower 
first damped the ardour of the travellers— 
the poor baby’s shawl was wet through, and 
she began to cry pitifully with hunger and 
want of sleep. 

‘She must want her milk,” said Peter; 
“there, Dickory, there’s a darling, now go to 
sleep like the dear baby you are.” 

“You know, Peter, she won't go to sleep 
without her milk,” said Flossy. “Tl run 
across to that milk-shopand buy some. How 
much milk shall I get, Peter ?” 

“A ha’porth,” said Peter; “you get a 
ha’p’orth, Flossy, and we'll sit down on the 
step of this empty house and feed the baby, 
and eat up our crusts ourselves.” 

A bottle to hold the milk was to be found 
in Flossy’s bag, and accordingly in a short 
time Dickory had a meal, not quite what she 
was accustomed to, but sufficient to soothe 
her off into a slumber in which she forgot 
the discomfort of her damp clothes and all 
her other baby tribulations. 

“ Flossy,” said Peter, “we have gone a 
long way from home now, and baby is asleep 
and resting nicely on my knee, my arm won't 
ache a bit when she wakes, and I'll be able 
to carry her a splendid long way. We'll 
have to think of making up our plans, Floss 
—we’'ll have to find some place where we can 
all sleep comfortably to-night.” 

“ Well, we've got sixpence,” said Flossy, 
“that’s lots and lots of money, but the night 
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“The look she gave settled the question.” 


is a long way off, Peter, and I’m so hungry. 
I've eaten up all the crusts that you and 
Snip-snap left for me, but I’m still as hungry 
as possible. Mightn’t Ispenda halfpenny or 
so of our sixpence in getting a good dinner 
for you and me and Snip-snap ?” 

Peter put his hand to his brow, and began 
to reflect. | 

“T don’t think so, Floss,” he said, “for 
I'm afraid you don’t understand marketing 
—it’s best for me to go, for I’m quite old, 
and I know the way mother talks to the 
baker's man and the milkman when they 
come to the door. I must be sharp with them, 
Floss ; that’s what I must be, and I don’t | 
think you could be ; so you had better hold | 
the baby while I fetch our dinner. Oh, dear, | 
what a good thing it is I have got sixpence!” 


Snip-snap was left in charge of the two, and 
Peter, who knew very little more of London 
and London life than his little sister, started 
off manfully to the eating-house round the 
corner. He had gone away with a bright 


| face, but he returned in a very short time 


with one singularly depressed. 

“ Here’s a bit of stale bread for each of 
us,” he said, “and I had to give two half- 
pennies for that. I did see such a nice piece 
of beef and of pudding, and I ordered some 
for you and me and Snip-snap, but the 
woman said all that much would cost three 
sixpences, so then I had to say I wouldn't 
have it ; and I took the stale bread, and she 
was very cross. Oh! Floss, I hope I’m right 
about sixpence ; I hope it will buy a bed for 
baby, and milk and food for us all, for I’m 


The baby, being very sound asleep, was | thinking we had much better none of us go 


transferred to Flossy’s arms without waking, 
XVII —4 


back to-night.” 
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“Of course, we won't go back,” said 
Flossie. “The stale bread’s ‘licious, and I’m 
so hungry. Oh, Peter, do look! Dickory 
is stretching herself, and rubbing her little 
fat hands into her eyes ; and I know she’s 
going to wake, and r m afraid she'll cry.” 

“ Give her to me,” said Peter, with the air 
of a practised nurse. “I'll hold her, and you 
can feed me while I’m doing so, Flossy.” 

But notwithstanding all Peter’s efforts, 
notwithstanding his singing, and even shout- 
ing, for the baby’s benefit, notwithstanding 
the admiring cheers of a little street mob 
that collected round him, the baby cried, not 
a loud ery, but a weak, broken-hearted wail. 
The fact was, the indifferent milk Flossy had 
fed her with had made her ill, and her little 
frame was already sadly chilled by the damp 
shawl which she wore about her. Poor 
Dickory scarcely ever got any air or exercise, 
and in consequence was very susceptible to 
cold. 

*“ She is sneezing,” said Flossy. “Oh, the 
poor, poor darling! Peter, I think we'd 
better see about our night’s lodging soon ; it 
doesn’t agree with Dickory to keep her out 
so long.” 

“We'll go at once,” said Peter, rising to 
his feet. “There’s another black cloud 
coming up, and there'll be a shower again 
before long. We'll get a nice room for us 
four, and then we'll be as happy as possible.” 

Accordingly the little party again moved 
forward, and whenever Peter or Flossy saw 
a card up in a window they stopped and 
rang the house-bell, and inquired for lodgings 
for themselves and their baby. Of course, 
they were repulsed in all kinds of ways— 
some people merely laughing, and shutting 
the door in their faces ; some scolding them, 
and calling them tiresome, impertinent little 
brats ; and some even threatening to tell the 
police about them, but no one ever hinted at 
the possibility of taking them in. Presently 
they left the more respectable streets, and 
wandered into very poor quarters. Here, 
doubtless, they could ‘have found accommo- 
dation were they able to pay for it, but 
everybody laughed at Peter's pennies, and 
no one dreamt of offering them a shelter. 
Then the rain which had threatened came 
down, and baby was again wet through, and 
now she looked ill, as well as fretful, and 
refused some fresh milk which Flossy bought 
for her. She was not the least like the 
bright little Dickory who used to laugh and 
show her dimples in the old attic nursery at 
home. 

“Look here,” said Peter, “ what are we to 








do? *Twill be night soon, and we haven't 
found no hiding-place for Dickory, and ne 
one will take us in.” 

“Baby is not at all well, either,” said 
Flossy ; “her head is quite hot, like fire, 
when I touch it.” 

‘What are we todo?” asked Peter. “ We 
can’t get home, but it seems to me, Floss, 
that this is worse for poor Dickory than the 
workhouse.” 

*T'll tell you what,” said Flossy suddenly, 
raising her bright ‘half-humorous face to 
Peter's, “let’s take baby to the lady what 
cried.” 

“The lady who cried?” repeated Peter. 
“J don’t know nothing about her, Floss.” 

“Oh, Peter, you do k know ; it was that day 
our Uncle David took us a ‘long walk, and 
we went to the cemetery with him, you 
know, the place with the flowers and ‘the 
trees, and where they put the pretty little 
children when they die—there was a little 
baby being put there, and there was a lady 
crying very, very bitter. I never saw no 
one cry so dreadful bitter as that lady, and 
they said she was putting her baby in the 
ground. I’m sure she must want another 
baby, and I think perhaps it would be right 
for us to give her Dickory.” 

Peter’s face became very sad, “I don't 
know,” he said, “ I don’t want to give Dickory 
away. I’m quite dreadfully fond of her; it 
seems to me she makes a lot of difference in 
the house, and you know, Floss, it used to 
be very dull before she came.” 

Yes,” said Flossy, “I love her more than 
any thing ; she’s a dear baby, and I never 
find the days long when I’m playing with 
her and talking to her : but you see, ~Peter, 
she’s not to be kept at home, she’s to go to 
the workhouse to-morrow morning, unless 
we can find a nice hiding-place for her. We 
can’t find a hiding-place, Peter, for though 
you are a rich boy and have got a lot of 
pennies, yet you haven’t enough for us to 
get a room for ourselves and Dickory, and 
the night air don’t agree with her—oh, there, 
she’s sneezing again—bless her, the pet. 
Peter, I hope you always say “bless her !’ 
when Dickory sneezes. Martha says it isn’t 
lucky if you don’t. Oh, Peter, I do think if 
we must part with the baby it would be 
better to give her to the lady who cried than 
to send her to the workhouse.” 

“But we don’t know where the lady lives, 
said Peter; “we might do it if we kiew 
where the lady lived, but we can’t, however 
much we wish to, if we don’t.” 

“Yes, I do know,” answered Flossy, “I 
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know quite well, cause last week I saw the 
lady. Iwas out with mother, and mother 
went to the greengrocer’s and while she was 
there the lady comed in. She was all in 
black, and I am sure she had been crying a 
lot, for she looked so sad; and I knew it 
was her. Afterwards mother and I walked 
behind her as she went home, and she turned 
into a great big house in the square near us. 
You know the square, Peter, the square that 
begins with a big B; Bev— something, I 
can’t say it all.” 

“ Bevington Square,” said Peter, in a 
gloomy voice. 

“Yes, yes, that was it, and 10 was the 
number of the house. I don’t forget the 
number ’cause I asked mother, and she said 
it was 10, Oh, Peter, that’s where our lady 
lives, and I do think it would be better to 
give her Dickory. There, Peter, bless her ! 
she’s sneezing again. I’m sure we had better 
take her to the lady.” 

“All right,” answered Peter, “I'll be a 
termagant again when she’s gone, see if I 
won't. I'll get up an awful racking cough 
at night, and I'll worry that nasty Mr. 
Martin much more than Dickory has worried 
him, see if I don’t, and I'll sing on the stairs, 
and I'll whistle awful loud, and I'll buy a 
Jew’s harp with one of my pennies. I'll 
turn into a horrid boy! but I suppose you 
are right about Dickory, Flossy. Here, let’s 
go back as fast as we can to that house you 


were so cute as to take the number of. I’m | 


mis rible, and I mean to be mis'rible, so don’t 
you expect nothing cheerful from me, 
Flossy.” 

“Very well, Peter,” said Flossy meekly. 


And then the little party, slowly and pain- | 


fully, for Flossy was very, very tired, and 
poor Peter’s arms ached fearfully, retraced 
their steps. The baby had ceased crying 


and was asleep, and after about two hours’ | 
patient walking and asking their way the | 
children found themselves in Bevington | 


Square. 

“Td better go up first to the door,” said 
Flossy, ‘and ask her if she'd like a baby. 
You might stand round there, Peter, and you 
might keep Snip-snap with you.” 

“You needn't press her about it,” said 
Peter; “if she don’t seem quite delighted 


we won't give up Dickory on no account; | 


and kiss her before you go, Flossy, for of 
course the lady will take her, and in a few 
minutes she won’t be our Dickory no more.” 

Peter unfastened a corner of the old tartan 
shawl, and Flossy imprinted a grave kiss on 
the baby’s forehead. Then, with great 


| solemnity, and with the air of one engaged 
|on an important mission, she went up the 
| steps of the great house and rang the bell. 
| Flossy was an attractive little child, her hair 
| was really beautiful, and she had a very 
| wistful and taking manner. 

| “Please,” she said now to the tall, pow- 
dered footman, “I know the lady what cried 
|is here; please can I see her? I’ve brought 
her a little baby, and I want to see her 
| about it.” 

Flossy did not look quite like a common 
| child, and her face wore a very sweet expres- 
| sion when she spoke of the baby, neverthe- 

less the footman only stared at her, and would 
| have certainly shut the door in her face had 
not the lady of the house at that moment 
|eome into the hall. Flossy saw her, and 
| quick as thought she darted past the servant 
and up to the lady. 

| “Please, lady,” she said, “I’ve often 
| thought of you, and I’m so very sorry for 
| you. Please, I’ve brought you another little 
| baby instead of the one you put into the 
| ground in the pretty place where the flowers 
/and trees are. She's a dear little baby, 
|and when you have her you won't cry no 
more.” 

Flossy’s voice was very earnest, and her 
| eyes looking up full into the lady’s face were 
| full of the most intense sympathy. Those 
| pretty eyes of hers were too much for the 
| poor bereaved mother, she put her handker- 
chief to her own eyes and there and then 
| burst into fits of fresh weeping. 

“Come away, little girl, at once,” said the 

indignant footman, but the lady put out one 
| of her hands and took Flossy’s. 

“ Leave the child with me,” she said to 
the man. ‘I'll be better in a moment, little 
girl,” she continued, “and then you shall 
tell me what you mean ; but you have upset 
me talking about babies, it is not long since 
I buried my child, my only child.” 

“T saw you,” said Flossy, nodding her 
| bright head. “I was in the cemetery and I 
saw you. Oh, didn’t you cry bitter! but 
| you needn’t ery no more now, for God has 
sent you another little baby.” 

“No, my little girl,” said the lady, “ He 
| has not. I have asked Him, but it is not 
| His will.” 

“T guessed you'd want another baby,” said 
| Flossy. “I knew quite well you would, and 
she’s waiting-for you round the corner with 
Peter and Snip-snap. You put on your 
bonnet and come and look at her; she’s a 
real beauty; she’s got a dimple, and her 








| hame is Dickory.” 
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While Flossy was speaking the lady 
stopped crying, and then, somehow or other, 
impelled by the child’s earnestness, she did 
put on her bonnet, and she did go round the 
corner of the square where Peter was stand- 
ing motionless with Dickory in his arms. 
Poor Peter received her with gloomy silence, 
but when the lady lifted the baby into 
her own arms he made no resistance. The 
gaslight fell on the little waxen face of 
the child. She had been sleeping heavily, 
but the change of position aroused her, and 
perhaps a kind of instinct told her that she 
was in a mother’s arms again. Anyhow, she 
opened her blue eyes and smiled. No one 
had ever yet been known to resist Dickory’s 








smile, and the look she gave straight up into 
the lady’s face settled the question of her 
adoption. 

It was in this fashion that Dickory Dock 
entered upon a golden babyhood of luxury, 
and love, and petting, for the Franklins cer- 
tainly made no objection to her being trans- 
ferred to the rich lady’s house. Nor were 
Peter and Flossy really parted from her, for 
Mrs. Ross made friends with them, and took 
a great fancy to them both, and often invited 
them to her house. Mrs. Franklin was often 
heard to say, in high good-humour, that it 
was very ‘cute of Flossy to think of the lady 
who cried. 

And all the lodgers were satisfied, 





CANDLELIGHT. 


WILL not wait to be a sun 
Before I light my little room, 
Nor linger till the night is done, 
Without one spark across the gloom. 
Now, Lord, my flickering candle light, 
And keep it burning through the night ! 


I see the stars with splendour blaze, 
And through the casement window shine ; 
I watch, with reverent, sweet amaze, 
A purer, steadier light than mine. 
Oft threatened by some timid blast, 
Let not my light go out at last. 


No glorious beacon have I been 

To mark the post Thou gavest me ; 
Yet once a candle I have seen 

Burn on the altar, Lord, to Thee. 
Oh, quench not yet my wavering light, 
But keep it burning day and night ! 





A. MATHESON. 




















THE DEVOTION OF BUSY SOULS. 


By rae Avuruor or “THE RecrEATIONS OF A Country Parson.” 


we you were younger, friendly reader, | 
I think that there were mornings on | 
which you felt as if the day had come before 
you were ready for it; before you had strength 
or courage for it: and you would have been 
thankful if it had been possible to shrink 
away, and to get into some quiet corner out 
of sight. By regular going into harness, dog- 
gedly, fit for it or not, through many years, 
you have got rid of that morbid and half- 
sentimental feeling. Now, when the day | 
comes, what with taking a day at a time and 
refusing to look farther, and what with never 
presuming to set yourself to its vocations till 
you have very anxiously and simply asked 
strength and guidance where these are like- 
liest to be got, you manage, commonly, to 
have heart for the day: sometimes (I think) 
a rather heavy heart. 

But now, in this season, when time is pre- 
sent which once was often thought of as in the 
far future (for these are the latter years), 
there is another experience. Days come, at 
whose beginning you think, This is a day 
just to get through. You feel that it is not 
in you to do work in it which will be good 
for much. And somehow you do not expect 
much of it. As you arise, this conviction 
possesses you. The experience is not infre- 
quent. Such a morning is present with the 
present writer, on this late October day. The 
cold is keen, but it is raw; not crisp nor 
bracing. The wind is due north; and it is 
roughly tossing those heaps of dry fallen | 
leaves. The light is overcast and dull. The 
chill November is drawing near. Waking at 
five (when things look their worst to some 
anxious folk) one thought of nine separate 
little perplexities, parochial, zesthetical, theo- 
logical, ecclesiastical, personal. The outlook 
was cheerless. There was nothing pleasant to 
anticipate. It is a day just to get through. 

Wherefore I take it as a fit day on which | 
to think of a matter which must needs be 
often thought of by one placed like me. I 
live continually among the hard-working and 
decent poor: I know their ways, and a good | 
many of their thoughts have been frankly | 
set out in my hearing. I know what they | 
must get through in each day that rather | 
heavily dawns upon them: notably what 
must be got through by the overdriven wife, | 
with her little home and her children to care 
for, to do everything for: the anxious 
thoughts about raiment and about food, dnd 





how by unceasing management to make the 
little income go the farthest. I have nothing 
to say against any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer: I have known two, one of them 
distinctly stupid. But my sympathy with 
the careful scheming of which I know this 
morning in many cottage-homes is many 
times as great as I can get up for the states- 
man charged with the nation’s income and 
expense. And a thing I often think of shall 
be confided to the reader now. 

Two things help one, when one is jarred 
and driven: when the cloud darkens above 
and within. One is sacred Nature. Days 
come to some souls, well known to me, on 
which the question is present, Js Nature going 
to help me to-day? They need her aid speci- 
ally, being specially worried and run-down. 
Some cannot go far. Not for such is the 
Canadian Pacific Railway : nor the Rockies : 
nor Vancouver: nor Alaska. Such sublime 
help ought permanently to lift up him who 
can reach it: it is a grand resort to go to. 
But the pass of Killiecrankie has sufficed to 
give a helping hand to some: the Trosachs 
can give peace, sometimes. Not always. 
One known to me once said that in a won- 
derful recess in the Bernese Oberland, look- 
ing upon a snowy Alpine range, the thunder 
of the occasional avalanche coming to the 
ear, there was only a miserable worry in his 
soul, of a sordid and degrading nature. Yet, 
give Nature time enough: and surely she 
will gently speak to you, steal in and pos- 
sess you: and in all save very extraordinary 


trouble, you will be calmed. This fact is not 


what is commonly meant by the Vis medica- 
trix Nature. But it is a fact: and I have 
known it in the experience of homely folk 
who had never studied Wordsworth. 

The thing, however, which I find mainly 
helpful, is quite different. It is going to 
church. This will seem strange to some 


‘readers, who have found it pleasanter to get 


out of church. So was it with the writer in 
his early youth: but going on, one learns 
much, one is much changed. And I do not 
think so much, thus speaking, of Sunday ser- 
vices. It seems the regular task to be present 
at these. I am thinking of week-day services: 
which, in the regions known to the writer, 
are generally more devotional, more elevat- 
ing, than those of an ordinary Sunday. I am 
aware that they are sometimes carelessly done, 
and trusted to very incompetent hands. But 
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I know places where you have far greater 
assurance of finding God’s worship at its 
best, and conducted by his very best minis- 
ters, on a week-day than on a Sunday. And 
it is a sifted congregation. The devoutest 
souls are there : the sour and pharisaic being 
happily absent: these jar one a great deal 
more than the average lukewarm being, who 
when trouble comes will come all right. The 
pharisee will always be all wrong, unless a 
quite new leaf be turned over. 

Let it be said that a little quiet devout 
week-day service is a singular uplifter and 
lightener to some. No doubt, we all depend 
only too much on external aids. Let the 
place be decorous: let the praise be hearty 
and beautiful: let the congregation be re- 
spectable in numbers: and I call any num- 
ber above sixty a good congregation on a 
week-day: though I do not forget the unfor- 
getable two or three. The prayers, at such a 
gathering, are specially devout. In these re- 
gions, we like a sermon: but it ought to be 
very brief, and going wholly into Christian 
experience. It will not do for a man to come 
with an ordinary sermon, and read bits of 
it for twelve minutes. All biblical criticism, 
sacred geography, theological controversy, 
diverting allusions to current social or poli- 
tical questions, are excluded here. When 
the flock looks up, it has got to be fed. These 
things are to be very clearly understood. 
All this I say confidently: though I am 
aware that such likings have been thought 
peculiar. A dear and eminent friend said to 
me, of a highly educated layman who began 
to frequent such a service, and who had even 
been known to cut short a game of golf to 
get to it, Surely his brain is softening. That 
was all he said. Then I thought of an 
ancient king’s explanation of anything out- 
standing in devotion. Even he did not say 
that their brains were softening, forasmuch 
as they wished to do something analogous to 


going to church. But he did say, in language | 
suited to that rough time, “They be idle: | 


therefore they cry, saying, Let us go and 
sacrifice to our God.” I think I have heard it 


said, “Go to church on a week day ? they | 
must have very little todo.” I have heard 


exactly the same said of a little service inter- 


calated between Sundays, which good people | 


preferred to call The prayer-meeting. The 
root-idea was, If people have no time to 
think of fanciful wants, nor to talk with 
other idle people about these, there will be 
an end of that kind of thing. Hard and 


constant work will soon put such nonsense 
out of their heads. 





No doubt, going to such a service as that 
which has often helped me, one has felt, 
rather sadly, that most of the worshippers 
were people who had an amount of leisure 

| which is given to comparatively few. People 
whose lives are full of work could not have 
managed to be there. Notably, men and 
/women who are kept continually on the 
stretch to earn food and raiment and to keep 
things straight at home, must forego the 
luxury of regular daily services : must learn 
'to do without even the homelier worship, 
coming but once in the week, which some in 
most parishes north of the Tweed prefer to 
|name as has already been said. And very 
hard indeed it sometimes seems, that just 
those who are having the best of this world 
are able to afford special spiritual privileges 
/ and luxuries too: and that just those whose 
| worldly trials and hardships make them most 
need the support and consolations of religion, 
are constrained by their lot to do without 
|/many a means of grace and refreshment 
which some of them (I know)-would dearly 
| prize. Yes, it is a hard case: though so 
| common : that overworked and heavily bur- 
dened men and women, people who seldom 
have a blink of leisure unless for short sea- 
| sons, when thoroughly wearied out, the very 
| souls who most need the quiet and the up- 
| lifting of God’s worthy worship, are so cut 
| off by their occupation from anything special 
| or of more frequent recurrence in the way of 
| Divine service. Scarcely on Sundays even, can 
| many poor oppressed mothers whom I know, 
find time and opportunity to get to church. 
I cannot pretend that I do not think this a 
loss : that is, where the church and its wor- 
| ship are such as all ought to be. A loss, be- 
| sides the actual deprivation of help and up- 
| lifting, through this, that the very wish for 
God’s public ordinances sometimes dies out 
through the long denial of them. 

It is in the remembrance of all this that 
one cleaves to the belief that busy souls have 
their own special devotion. An overdriven 
mother, sorely held down by cares which 
never cease, is, through all that inevitable 
toil which God has sent her, offering her 
| sacrifice to Christ in a very real sense, though 
| not permitted to take part in public worship 
in the sanctuary. That work is worship: 
perhaps the best worship, because the most 
unselfish, because purged utterly from the 
suspicion of self-indulgence. Thus to labour 
is to pray. I have come to hold, firmly, that 
the work which man or woman does, faith- 
fully trying to do the nearest task that 
comes, is done for Christ; being done for His 
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little ones. The honest work, done to the | 


level best, of quiet Christian man or woman, 
is done for Christ’s sake. Not consciously 
so, I will confess, on many busy days. When 
some one I knew said at ten o'clock one 
night, looking at a great basket of letters, 
“ Now it will be pleasant if we could answer 
all these before going to bed,” he did not 
quite consciously think, “This work is 
Christ’s, and we are going to do it because 
we want to do something for Him.” But 
that was what he really meant. I will be- 
lieve that in all faithful Christian folk, work- 
ing hard, this grand spring of all good work 
is always latently there. This is what a man 
really means, when in this reticent country 


he comes and says, “I have a little leisure | 


now, and I feel I ought to be doing some- 
thing for the cause.” 

I am not going to argue this out, because 
I have done it elsewhere. But going about 
continually among the poor and the hard- 
driven, I find this belief a great comfort. 
They worship in their own way. Their devo- 
tion expresses itself in its own way. Not so 
pleasant to themselves as another way : but 
as acceptable as any. There is not a thought 
which to me, growing old, is more touching, 
than that of a poor worn mother, who, even 
if her husband is spared, and is all a husband 
ought to be, has to bear the heavy charge of 
the humble home, and of the little children. 
When can she think of herself? Hardly ever: 
only in hasty moments: ay, even directly of 
her poor weary soul’s salvation. She lives 
for others ; content if it be well with them. 
But surely Christ will look very tenderly on 
man or woman who lives and dies for others, 
—as He did Himself. Her own scant food 
is hastily snatched, if only the children have 
enough. Her own thin raiment is hastily 
east on: anything will do for her, if the 
children are warmly and decently clothed. 
When she comes to die, she will think of her- 
self for almost the first time ; and even then, 
most by far of the little ones she is leaving, 
and of who will care for them when she has 
gone away. Do you think that woman, who 
never thought of herself, has failed of offering 
to God devout service? Do you think that 
she, who never worked for herself, has failed 
to work out her salvation ? God be thanked, 
she was doing more and better than she 
thought. What she did for those little ones, 
every weary hand’s-turn of it, was reckoned 
up and stands to her account for ever, as 
done for her Saviour. She wore herself 


down to her grave, trying to keep clothes on 
the back of her little boy and girl, and to 


send them decent out to school: and she: 
fancied, poor creature, she was working only 
for them. But indeed it was not so. She 
was serving One far greater. You know the 
story. He told it Himself: the words can 
never pass away. ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father: I was hungry and ye gave Me 
meat, I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink, I 
was naked and ye clothed Me: Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

They must be His brethren, you say. I 
know it. I am not afraid to meet you on 
the ground of the austerest biblical criticism. 
Old folk may be His brethren or not. Little 
children must be ! 

So, kindly reader, I have revealed to you 
my theory of the Devotion of Busy Souls. 
And some of us, who could hardly get on 
save by the help found in God’s house, and 
who are sometimes ashamed when we think 
how better people are held back from that 
help by God’s own Providence, comfort our- 
selves by thinking that He sends help in His 
own way ; and that all true and hearty ser- 
vice finds its way to the Right Place, and is 
accepted there. Some whom we know can- 
not éome with us to a quiet solemn place, 
filled with a subdued light, for three-quarters 
of an hour on a busy working-day afternoon : 
and gently kneel down for a space in silent 
prayer. Neither can they know the soothing 
of nerve and heart as the touching hymn is 
softly sung by pleasant voices, sustained by 
the sacred organ: nor can they, then and 
there, lift up the heart in prayer, casting all 
upon Christ and leaving everything in His 
hands. If helpful counsel is humbly spoken, 
they cannot hear it. Instead of these things, 
the sister one thinks of is bustling, not un- 
cheerfully, through the day’s work : is some- 
times hurried and weary: has many things 
to think of and to do, little things, some of 
them trying. There is the house to tidy: 
food to prepare, clothes to mend : little bar- 

| gains to be made. The temper is sometimes 
| rubbed against the grain: hasty words are 
said to the like of which many readers are 
never tempted. And looking to the unknown 
future, you remember that even St. Paul 
was in doubt how it might go with him. I dare 
_not say but that I think she loses something. 
But here is God’s way : and nothing can be 
| necessary, or even very desirable, which can 
come only to the lot of few. Here is wor- 
ship, here is service: the work done which 
Christ gives to do. I hold her the priestess 
of humanity, offering continual sacrifice : the 

| Christian wife of a Christian working-man. 

A. K. H. B. 





MOUNTAINS. 


N® of the plains, where tedious highways lie 
And blind the pilgrim with their dust and glare ; 

Not of the forest, where the imprisoned eye 

Seeks vainly for the blue and cheerful air ; 
Not of the sea, whose fathomless abyss 

And boundless surface cloud the timid mind, 
But of the hills I sing—a world of bliss, 

Nearer to God, nor too far from our kind. 


No plough profanes the virgin mountain soil, 
No peasant mourns the failure of his care, 
No harvest days bring noisy crowds to spoil 
The beauty of the slopes, and leave them bare. 
No fallows and no stubbles come between 
The alternate beauty of the waving corn ; 
There is no fear, as in the forest green, 
Lest woodman’s axe shall leave the place forlorn. 


Up where the mountain stream first gathers force, 
And gurgles with the well-remembered sound, 
So loved in childhood—when we traced its course 
Hidden ‘neath rush and heather in the ground— 
Come when we will we find the old grey rocks, 
The close-cropped turf, the sparkling merry streams 3 
No change the old and dear remembrance shocks ; 
We wake to higher life from restless dreams. 


On the tilled plains poor ruffied nature broods 
In gloomy patience ; here, alone with God, 
Or with His children in their holier moods, 
She seems to lose her kindred with the sod. 
The silence round us wakens many a hope, 
Lulls many a fear the world below had given, 
And leaning back upon the velvet slope, 
We lift our eyes and raise our thoughts to Heaven. 


JOHN HUTTON. 








**No harvest days bring noisy crowds to spoil 
The beauty of the slopes.” .... 
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FRIENDLY TALKS. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, Avtuor or 


“Occupations or A Retrrep Lirr,’’ Eve. 


NO. I.—SETTLING DOWN. 


T is a singular perversity of human na- 

ture that it is precisely its best blessings 
which it seems to value most lightly, and 
leaves most exposed to damage or decay. 
Many a man who would contend stoutly 
against the blocking of a right of way which 
might add a few yards to his daily walk, 
never gives a thought of regret, still less any 
active opposition, to the upgrowth of huge 
chimney stacks belching forth black clouds, 
which shall presently obscure the light of 
heaven for the whole town. And so, alas! 
many a man and woman, who are scrupu- 
lously just in their dealings and courteous in 
their devoirs, through all the radius of their 
social circle, to its thinnest border line, are 
not just, nor courteous, nor considerate to 
that other one, bone of their bone and flesh | 
of their flesh, who stands with them at its | 
centre. 

Do they so completely realise the unity of | 
married life, that they imagine the mortifi- 


cation or discipline of their partner is the | 


same as self-mortification or self-discipline ? 
Alas! How is it that they establish such a 
perfectly separate individuality in matters of | 
self-consideration and self-congratulation ? 
There is a sweet intoxication in the very | 
sound of wedding-bells ! And Nature has de- | 
cided that the greatest step in life shall be 


always taken in the midst of a golden gla-| 


mour, which like the mystic flush of a lovely | 
dawn, can transfigure the homeliest sur-| 
roundings. It is quite true this light must | 
change, “ you cannot find the pearly dawn at 
noonday.” But its glamour is meant to in- 
spire and elevate common sense, and not to 
stultify it; to give strength and hope and 
tenderness to overcome the difficulties of 
daily life, not to lead us to ignore them until 
they overcome us! Only thus shall the hours 
of noon be bright and busy, and the silence 
of life’s eventide be filled with golden 
light ! 

“And Nature is wise—as she alw ays is—in | 
throwing glamour over the entrance to mar- | 
ried life, for its difficulties require it. It has | 
been wittily said that “the early months of 
marriage often are times of critical tumult— 
whether that of a shrimp pool or of deeper 
waters.” Think what the position really is. 
We will contemplate an imaginary couple, 


and we will take for granted that there is 
between them a great love, nay, even that 
romantic and supreme “love at first sight,” 
which Sir Arthur Helps shrewdly declares to 
be the surest love, and the most likely to 
last, since it does not depend on any one 
quality or merit, but embraces in its view 
the whole being. We will suppose that this 
marvellous attraction, “elective affinity,” 
“natural selection,” call it what you will, 
has been ratified by reason, and that the 
head understands and approves the move- 
ment of the heart. 

What then ?— 

That does not alter the fact that she be- 
longs to a High Church family, while his 
people have Low Church proclivities. The 
| young pair are not bigots themselves. They 
are quite agreed where they will worship 
| God together, and they never dream of any 

| domestic danger from such a quarter. 
| It does not prevent that her people have 
been in trade and have wide commercial 
connections, while his: have been agricul- 
turists for many g generations. 

Her father gives his vote on the Tory side 
| and her brother isa Radical, while he, like his 
| father and grandfather before him, isa steady, 

thorough-going Whig. What can that sig- 
| nify in a state of society where a woman has 
not a vote? ‘“ You will be able to recognise 
wherein each of us is right, my love,” says 
he, “and you can help us to find out where 
we are all wrong!” Can there be a prettier 
ideal ? 

She has been used to a late dinner, and he 
has been accustomed to an early one. Each 
is quite prepared to give in to the wishes of 
the other, but of course, circumstances must 
side with one, who will carry the day. 

She has been accustomed to a household 
where there were many grown-up sisters, 
older than herself, refined, good women, but of 
| harrow v iews, and full of petty feminine preju- 
| dices and interests. She had chafed consider- 
| ably under the imposition of their standards 
and limitations, and the contrast between 
| her and them was very striking to him who 
loved her. But the aroma of the atmosphere 
in which we have lived clings to us for 
jew, even despite our antagonism to it, 
as the odour of tobacco will cling to an anti- 
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smoker who has been doomed to penance in 
a smoking compartment! He, on the other 
hand, has known few women but a mother, 
of the grand, old-fashioned sort, who 
eared not a fig for etiquette but only for 
kindness,.and never troubled herself about 
“the right thing,” caring only to do the 
right ! 

We need not prolong the category of all 
the external and internal contrasts which are 


to be found between people of one race, one | 


creed, one social level, and which certainly 
“make no just cause or impediment why 
such parties should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony.” 

Are they any more a reason why, being so 
joined, the pair should live in an undignified 
squabble, or what may be even worse, in an 
ever-growing sense of alienation and isola- 
tion, until the sole sign of love’s survival is 


the secret soreness and restlessness of that | 


dark corner of the heart to which he has 
retreated ? 

No, certainly not : but they show the need 
there is for— 


“The kindest and the happiest pair 
To find occasion to forbear, 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity and perhaps forgive.” 
For the different bias of the two young 
2 : w* 3D 
people’s minds and characters produced by 


their different surroundings will tell in a | 


hundred subtle ways. Each will be hurt by 
little phrases or turns of thought which the 
other gives out without a dream of malice. 
There is an awful danger in pain received 
which is not consciously inflicted. For it 
arouses a self-defence, or what is often more 
zealous, a loyal defence of old standards, 
whose whilom sacredness we never feel more 
than when we have to lay them aside—and 
this warlike antagonism is often quite incom- 
prehensible to the one who evokes it. So, 
naturally, it is resented, and as words rise, 
they end in a positive quarrel about some- 
thing quite remote from the original cause 
of offence. The dispute will end in tears and 
reconciliation. But the true drop of poison 
remains rankling, and every wound given or 
received has rendered each but the more 
ready in the future to suspect the other of a 
conscious and wilful flouting and underrating 





in remarks or actions, which, in reality, are | 


not aimed at anything, but are the mere out- 


come of habits of mind that have grown a | 


second nature. 

This is the way in which matters go:— 
The pair sit at their fireside—their “ain 
fireside.” She is busy with some pretty 
white needlework. He has an open book 


near him, from which he has turned to read 
a letter which has just come in. It is from 
|} an old school-friend, now a bank-agent in a 
| remote and small provincial town. 

“T’m sorry for Tozer,” says the young 
| husband, “I am sure he is getting in a bad 
| way. He takes such a gloomy, severe view 
of life. It grew on him with his Agnos- 
ticism.” 

“Was he an Agnostic when you first knew 
him ?” asks the bride. 

“No; but he was a thoughtful, shrewd 
young fellow, who liked to think things out. 
| And I fancy his surroundings in town 
| have been against him. It is a very ecclesi- 
| astical place, and when a man is hungering 
|for the bread of life, vestments and genu- 
| flexions are apt to choke him.” 

The young man speaks quite innocently. 
| He has been in town, and knows what 
its ecclesiasticism means, and he never once 
associates its dim, smothered-up, empty 
church, gay with artificial flowers and reso- 
nant with heartless “intonation,” with the 
bright services to which his wife had been 
accustomed—the cheery “ harvest festivals,” 
the “ saints’ days,” strong in human interest, 
the enthusiastic choir, the preacher, cultured 
and philosophic. But as he speaks, these 
are what rise in her mind, and her husband’s 
words seem aimed at them. An almost home- 
sick yearning for the dear old surround- 
ings of her own inner life comes over 
her. And so this is what he thinks of them 
when he gives an unguarded opinion! It 
can be but for her sake that he generally 
softens such views—and at that moment she 
almost hates her influence over him. And 
she remembers that only yesterday, when 
she was showing his second cousin over the 
new house, that worthy woman, lingering in 
front of the little bookshelf in the bridal 
bedroom, remarked with a superior smile, 
when she noticed the red-leaved editions of 
“The Imitation of Christ,” and ‘The Devout 
Life,” “ The Holy Living,” and “The Christian 
Year,” — 

“ Ah, the pretty little Popish books! They 
are yours, of course. They are not in our 
Tom’s style.” 

“They are not Popish books, as you 
mean,” the bride answered loyally. “Two 
| were written before the worst corruptions 
crept into Roman Catholicism, and the 
authors of the other two were English 
Churchmen. And Tom—my husband—is 
reading ‘The Devout Life,’ and says it is 
| one of the most practical books he has ever 
| seen.” 
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And the second cousin had smiled a pity- 
ing smile, implying, “ Ah, poor thing, it’s all 
as one is brought up—and Tom will try to 
please her and make the best of the job.” 

The young wife had not thought much of 
this at the time, but it comes back to her 
now, and she bends her head low over her 
work and sews very diligently. 

The husband puts aside his letter and 
resumes the book he had been reading before 
its arrival. He reads aloud. It is a book 
about country life. He comes to a telling 
anecdote, over which he laughs heartily, and 
awaits his wife’s comment, generally so 
prompt. 

She stitches fiercely. 

“ Now isn’t that a grand bit ?” he asks in 
his good-humoured way. 

“T don’t know—I suppose so,” she answers 
eurtly. “I wasn’t listening exactly.” She 
feels utterly in the wrong, like a runaway 
horse, and so plunges wildly. ‘“ You can’t 
expect me to take as much interest in that 
book as you do; I don’t know the kind of 
life it refers to. I have been always a city 
woman.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he says, unconsciously; “I 
often think how much you would enjoy a 
rural existence. I wish I could give it to 
you now. It would just suit your quiet 
tastes.” (She has often said so.) 

“T don’t think so, after all,” she snaps. 
“Tt must be very dull and prosy. No great 
interests; no stimulating enthusiasms ; no- 
thing but petty economies, and flowers, and 
poultry.” 

“That’s what city people think,” says he. 
“T’ve never heard deeper talk than I’ve 
listened to in my father’s farm-house. I can 
assure you we think of something besides 
flowers and poultry, though, as a matter of 
fact, they are quite as valuable topics as the 
etiquette of afternoon calls, or the proprieties 
of a pic-nic.” 

She rises grandly, and to her husband’s 
utter astonishment he sees there are tears on 
her face. 

“You may ridicule my sisters as much as 
you like,” she says, “I know their faults; I 
don’t mean to deny they have some—but I 
didn’t expect you—” a sob. 

“Who said a word about your sisters ?” 
he asks angrily. 
about them! Come, this is too ridiculous! 
How could you imagine such a thing? Oh, 
Ihave it! You were aiming a sneer at my 
mother when you spoke of poultry and 
flowers, so when I alluded to calls and pic- 


nics you naturally thought you were getting 


“T wasn’t even thinking | 


as good as you gave! Oh, you women!” 
(This with worlds of sarcasm in the tone.) 

Need we go on? Need we tell how Whig 
and Tory and Radical, trade and agriculture, 
late dinner and early dinner, all come into 
the discussion before it closes. She goes 
away up-stairs, and sits in the dark, sobbing. 
Presently she hears a manly step cross the 
hall, and the street-door shuts, with a sound 
curiously like an expletive ! 

He has gone out! 

He knows she is miserable, and yet he has 
left her to herself! Oh, cruel! 

She does not remember that he is miser- 
able too. 

She grows cold and shivers. But she can- 
not go down-stairs to the parlour—bright and 
warm, but empty. How lonely the house 
seems ! 

The wind rises and moans. She wishes he 
would come home. Perhaps a chimney-pot 
will be blown down and fall on his head ! 
She remembers sundry stories of people who, 
loving each other, have parted in anger and 
never met again in life. Death may be so 
dreadfully sudden and unexpected! He is 
too cruel to go out—out among all sorts of 
danger—leaving her safe at home, without 
thinking how frightened she must be about 
him! But she won’t call him cruel—not 
while he is away. Oh, Tom! Tom! 

Another half-hour! Oh, will he never 
come home ? 

A key fumbles in the latch. She flies 
down-stairs and throws her arms about his 
neck. 

“Oh, Tom, how could you? I have been 
so terrified !” 

“Little goosie!” says he. “I thought 
my temper seemed rather bad, by the effect 
| it was taking on you. So I judged I could 
| not do better than walk it off.” 

' And they go into the parlour together, 
| hand in hand, and he asks why hers is so 
chill, and she tells him that she really could 
| not come down-stairs while he was away. 
“ Oh, Tom ”—with her face on his shoulder 
| —“it would have seemed as it might if you 
were dead !” 

So there is peace. But it is too late for 
any more reading that night, and somehow 
that book is put on the shelf, and never 
resumed. And next day, when a basket of 
eggs and poultry and a great bunch of flowers 
happen to arrive from Tom’s old home, the 
young wife feels guilty, and overdoes her 
gratitude and delight; and when, in the 
evening, Tom asks her whether she would 
not like to pay a visit to her father’s house, 
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she says, “No; she would rather take a 
walk with him,” because she fancies his offer 
is only made to please her, and that it can 
give him no pleasure to listen to her sisters’ 
feminine chatter. And meanwhile Tom’s 
.second cousin pays a civility call on the bride’s 
mother and sisters, and asks them when they , 
have seen the young people, and tells them 
they must not wonder, though it is long since, 
for they seem wrapped up in each other, and 
the bride is just the sweet girl that Tom | 
will have a supreme influence over. And 

the sisters feel this means that Tom’s in- 

fluence will withdraw Lucy from her old, 
fealties. So next time they see their brother- 

in-law they are rather cold and cynical. And 

Tom notices it and puzzles. “Can Lucy 

have repeated that nonsense to them?” And 

he gets as near the point as to say— 

“Lucy, I don’t suppose you tell your 
sisters every little trivial remark I make ¢” : 

“No, Tom,” she answers rather tartly ; 
. certainly not ;—no more than I should | 
think of telling you everything they say.” 

And he silently wonders, “Then I wonder 
what they do say ?” 

Thus the discord works. The true signi- | 
ficance of “the first quarrel” is, that it is 
almost inevitably the parent of others, each 
in turn equally fertile. And the worst re- 
sult of all is, alas! the commonest—a peace 
which is no peace, only a dull suppression of 
truest self, a hopeless acceptance of pain and 
isolation at the very points where heart and | 
life seem most cherished and companioned. | 
Even this does not destroy love. There is 
more love left in very imperfect matrimonial 
bliss than celibate outsiders may sometimes 
fancy. An American writer shrewdly asks, 
“Do you suppose that so many married 
people are unhappy in each other because 
they don’t love each other? No; it’s because 
they do love each other that their faults are 
such a mutual torment. If they were in- 
different, they wouldn’t mind each other’s 
faults.” 

We will take another glimpse of our young 
couple when two or three years have passed 
away. Neither of them has ever owned, 
even to their own hearts, that they are dis- 
appointed. Nay, truly they are not. Yet 
they are not so happy as they thought they 
would be. Sometimes they say in a general 
way, speaking of other things, “that the 
reality never comes up to the ideal.” Many 


people say that, without thinking what it 
implies—to wit, that God is a mocker, who 
gives His children apples of Sodom, fair to 
see, but bitter to the taste. 





| if he was seeking rest and finding none. 


At last, one day, they hear that the friend 
Tozer is coming to see them. Tozer has had 
trials, sickness, sorrow. He writes sadly, as 
He 
is longing to visit them. “I intend to fall 
in with every one of your household habits,” 
he says. “My own ways have failed me 


utterly ; there may be some help for me in 


yours.” 

“That signifies that he wishes to go to 
church with us,” decides the husband, musing. 
“Lucy, I don’t think we should take him 
where we generally go. I don’t think that 
would suit Tozer’s wants best. He is a 
very earnest, impassioned soul, who, if he once 
begins to soar, will move easily in an atmo- 
sphere toe’ varefied for my heavy wings. I 
think we raust-¢ake him to the church 
where your people go. Sometimes I’m 
afraid, Lucy, that you must miss the warmth 
and‘brightaéss of its services; I find even 
myself longing for them at times.” 

“Why! » exclaims Lucy, “I thought you 


| despised my dear old church, and judged it 


along with the ecclesiasticism which you 


| were ready partly to blame for this Mr. 


Tozer’s very agnosticism. I remember it 
hurt me very much to feel that you thought 
so.” 

The husband shakes his head. “I never 
thought so for one instant,” he declares. 
“You must have misunderstood me en- 
tirely.” 

Now why did not Lucy, on that momen- 
tous evening, say in interrogative form the 
very words which she has uttered at last 1— 
too late to save the bloom of her married 

liss. For, from that root of bitterness which 
need never have been planted, and which she 
now tears up for ever, there have already 
grown hundreds of winged seeds of other 
bitternesses, each modified by the soil on 
which it fastens, and which will all have to 
be uprooted some day, perhaps only by 
the strong hand of Love's last teacher— 
Death. 

Love should strike the word “ misunder- 
standing” from its vocabulary. For when 
there is “anything that it cannot instantly un- 
derstand and accept with its own sweet wis- 
dom and perfect patience, love should not be 
too preud to seek to learn, and to wait till 
it does “ understand.” 

All the mischief lies in that blunder about 
the real and the ideal. Because love sees 
the ideal, it thinks it possesses it, whereas it 
has received but the pattern after which the 
real is to be fashioned. The ideal never is 
| the real—no ; the teacher’s copy is not sud- 
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denly transferred to the scholar’s blank copy- | rusalem descend, until it find foundations in 
book. But the scholar has got to get it | the common soil of human life. 
there, with much toil and perhaps many “ Marriage is a perpetual pardon, conces- 
tears, labouring over it again and again, until | sion, surrender: it’s an everlasting giving up : 
it is perfected at last ! that’s the divine thing about it,” says the Ame- 
Let the young man and woman rejoice in | rican writer whom we have already quoted. 
the beautiful vision which is given to the | Love must be prepared to work itself through 
early days of their love :—only let them re-| these seething ferments of uneasy bliss, as a 
member that it rests with themselves whether | process necessary to what a great authority 
it shall fade into unsubstantiality like cloud | considers its highest stage, “quietness and 
scenery, till they themselves will almost | security in happiness,” when— 
doubt whether they ever saw it, or shall 


} “ The calendar hath not an evil day 
come down, as the prophet saw the New Je- | 


For souls made one.” 
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SHORT SUNDAY 7Y4NING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 


FIRST EVENING. <*., - 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands de!” 
Lesson : Luke ii. 25—33. 

" Yext: “ Ye search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life : and they are they which testify of Me.” 
I WANT you to understand the Bible awhile, 

and I don’t think I can better help you to 
see a true picture of it than by comparing it 
to a lighthouse. The house we call a light- 
house is a tall stone tower-shaped building, 
with a rock down below it, the sea all around 
it, and a big lantern at the top of it. Other 
kinds of houses are built for people to live in, 
their stones are put together for a covering ; 
the lighthouse, however, is built, not for a 
living-house, but for the sake of the light in 
the lantern at the top of it. It has people 
in it, but they, too, are only there to feed 
the lantern light with oil, and to see that in 
the darkness it never goes out. Other houses 
are sometimes climbed by rose-trees, and look 
outon gardens and fields ; this house is climbed 
by breaking billows, and looks out on storms 
at sea. 

The most glorious building upon our Eng- 
lish shore is not the seaside mansion ef its 
Queen, where infant princes run about on 
velvet lawns with silver-buckled feet, but 
that grim, lonely tower whose base the sunny 
wavelets lap, whose walls billows. storm, 
mounting to its roof, while it holds out the 
strong, still light of life to the sailor on the 
deck of his hurricane-driven ship. And 
weatherbeaten, barren walls like these are 
more glorious than royal marbled halls, and 
its plain servants are more glorious than the 
plushed and pampered courtiers of all their 
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wsonarchs, because their work is more like 
the work of “ God our Saviour.” 

A lighthouse has a tower, a lantern, and a 
roof; and so has the Bible. The tower is 
the Old Testament; the lantern is the Gos- 
pels ; and the roof, which caps the whole, is 
the Epistles. I will speak to you now about 
the tower. 

Eddystone tower took twenty-five years to 
build, this tower took fifteen hundred years. 
Not only for its age is it the most wonderful 
work in the world, but it is the most won- 
derful for the number of people who helped 
in building it. Sixty-six master builders 
were engaged on it before its completion. 
Historians, and poets, and warriors, and pro- 
phets spent their labour on it, and thousaads 
of hands helped them. There was one mas- 
ter builder named Moses—and Adam and 
Eve, and Noah and Abraham helped him ; 
and all the children of Israel in Egypt. 
These thought they were making bricks for 
their Goshen taskmasters; they were really 
hewing stones for God’s great lighthouse 
tower, and building its broad base on the 
foundation of the world ; and their work has 
become world-renowned. Another famous 
master builder was called Samuel, and another 
was called David, who did work very rare 
and fine. Another was called Isaiah, who, 
to my mind, holds the place of honour and 
joy amorg them all. The most marvellous 
thing about them all was, that they did not 
know what they were doing. It was only 
God that knew. He it was who was the 
Master of the masters. Each builder lived 
but a little while, and laid his stones, stone 
upon stone, and died ; but God lived on and 
knew the end. 
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Sometimes for many years the work 
stopped ; all interest in it seemed to die out. | 
Then it began again, till, after a great many | 
centuries, without consulting one with an- | 
other, without any possible intention on the | 
workers’ part, and without, indeed, the least | 
suspicion of any plan being in anybody’s | 
mind whatever, the tower was finished as it . 
stands to-day, the greatest, most wonderful | 
thing in the world. 

And in the hewing, and the lifting, and | 
the setting, besides grey-haired and mighty 
men, little children had a large and a beauti- 
ful share. Gentle Abel did some work, and | 


passionate Cain too; and grand Moses, who | 


began the moment he lifted his little arms 
up to be taken out of his bullrush basket 
in the river ; and his sister joined. Beautiful | 
Joseph and grave Samuel, they worked at it | 
too. And that small maiden, the slave of 
Naaman’s wife, and the little lad that died 
of sun-stroke in the barley-field, these took 
their part in the building of the lighthouse 
tower, little thinking that their sayings and | 
doings were destined to form a part of what 
we call the Old Testament, which was to 
play so glorious a part in the history of the 
world, when the child Jesus should come 
and be lifted up by it to lighten all mankind. 

And all these workers, great and small, 
and thousands more, were the apprentices 
and pupils of God. 

And the God who could build up the 
forests out of leaves, and the mountains out 
of dust, built up the Old Testament tower 
out of such humble things and by such lowly 
hands as seemed to Him good. 

When it was a finished tower the Jews | 
knew no better than to think that it had | 
been built for a way up to eternal life. It | 
seemed the road to heaven—another and 
more wonderful tower of Babel. And nobody 
whatever knew what it really was for. It 
seemed finished, but it was not. And so it 
stood for three hundred years. Meanwhile, | 
some made it into a pulpit and preached | 
from it every Sunday in the Synagogue ; and | 
some made it a prison. | 

At length the stopped work began again. | 
New builders arose and set up a great room | 
on the top of it with glazed sides, and a 
beneficent light began to burn on it. Then 
the meaning of the great tower was seen. 
Its crowning day had come. 

When you get older and mix with grown 
people, and read for yourselves, you will 
learn that there are many friends of the 
Old Testament who don’t think of it as a 
lighthouse tower. It is all light, they say, | 


| 











from the foundation all the way up. No 
doubt a lighthouse has windows in it all the 
way up, but these are for the folks inside. 
So has this tower of God ; it has lights in it, 
but these were for the people who raised it. 
Not until the Son of God came had it rays 
to fling abroad for the world. Its chief, its 
one divinest use, according to Jesus, was to 
set Him up, the light of all the nations of 
men. When you are older you will learn, 
too, that some men speak ill of the Old Testa- 
ment: they find fault with the way it is 
built, and with the size, and nature, and fit 
of the stones. Well, my children, this won- 
derful tower has stood the storms of many 
centuries, and not so much as one little stone 
which the most infantine hand placed in it 
has been disturbed by them. 

You will find, as you get older, too, that 
many men have liked the Old Testament, 
because of the wicked uses they could put 
it to. They have chipped off bits of its 
venerable stones to throw at people’s 
heads; and because they got them from 
blocks which God had ordered to be piled 
up, rough-hewn enough, some of them, they 
thought they were “doing God service.” 
Saul of Tarsus was one of these when he 
took part with them that stoned Stephen. 
And there have been thousands of men 
with bad and crafty hearts who have done 
like cruelties and murders with bits of 
the Old Testament. Jesus tried to put a 
stop to such things, when one day some of 
these men came to Him with a big chipping 
got from one of the stones of that great 
master - builder, Moses, which their cruel 
hearts thought it must be very holy to use, 
because it was from off such a venerable part 
of the tower. He said to them, “Let him 


| that is without sin cast the first stone.” 


We must cherish the Old Testament scrip- 
tures as men cherish the tower of a light- 
house, its walls, its winding stairs and dark 
landings, because they all lift up a light and 
lead to it. They have no higher use. They 
are not that light, but lift it up and lead to 
it; that is all, and that is work glorious 
enough. Of that glorious light which they 
lift up I will speak to you the next time we 
meet. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Once in royal David's city.” 
Lesson : John viii. 12—18. 
Text: “I am the light of the world.” 
A lighthouse, you remember, has a tower, 
a lantern, and a roof. The Bible, containing 
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the Old and the New Testament, is 
the lighthouse I am speaking of. The 
Old Testament, that is the grand tower 
of it ; the Gospels, they are the lantern, 
the beauteous part that flings the light 
and glory out on all the dark sea 
around ; and the Epistles, those are the 
roof that cap and cover it. 

The lantern is what we shall think of 
just now. It has four sides, like the 

eavenly city, which we are told is 
four-square. The four sides are by 
the four great waters of the life of 
Jesus. They are four great trans- 
parencies, one towards the north, one 
towards the south, one towards the 
east, and one towards the west. They 
are none of them there to be looked 
at, or in any way for their own sake, 
any more than are the stones of which 
the tower is built, rising up from the 
rock below. They are there, not to be 
looked at but to be looked through, 
and to preserve the glorious light 
within. ‘That light is Jesus. 

Jesus was a Nazarene of lovely life, 
who lived some thirty-three years, and 
who, in all his lovely life, was but re- 
membering the Father in heaven, whom 
He painted in all the deeds He did and 
all the words He spoke, from His early 
years to His death. Simple people 
loved Him better than they loved 
friends that were good to look upon 
and to hear; better than they loved 
beloved wife and child, dear father, and 
the old happy home; some of them 
better than life. He began His life in 
a little shop, where He worked for His 
daily bread. He ended it on the gal- 
lows, and all the while loved righteous- 
ness and children, and hated iniquity 
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and everything that was unkind. He did 
good to everybody, His enemies included. 
His smiles were lovely, and His very anger 
was mercy. 

He had twelve acquaintances and pupils, 
and some of them became so full of Him 
that they went to and fro telling of Him 
from the mere love of doing it. They told 
how they could not conceive a higher glory 
in God than they had seen in this deeply 
lovely friend. Indeed, He Himself had said 


that whatever glory their hearts had found | 


in Him was only the piercing of the light 
which shines for ever on the face of God. 
Under Him, they said, sin became a deplor- 
able thing ; and they were evidently made 
better, braver, truer men. 
repentance fell off their cheeks as they 


thought and spoke of His beauty ; and new | 


heart-longings and leapings, towards a beau- 
tiful and beneficent life like His, inspired 
them with new feelings and ways towards 
both God and man. 

Well, to write about Him, so that men 
might see what they had seen, became the 
most anxious work of their new-made life. 
They felt that it would bring a new sunshine 
on the face of the earth, better than that 
which God had in the beginning shed out of 
the sky. And they wrote four lives of Him, 
which, like the glazed windows of the light- 
lantern of the lighthouse, preserve the light 
from destruction, let the eyes of men look 
in on it, and let its own rays shine out and 
flood the world. 

Guided to their work by the Master of all 
the master-builders of old, these men reared 
their lantern on the top of the tower which 
had been built by prophets and psalmists 
and lawgivers of old. They were hooted, 
pelted, beaten with rods, imprisoned. But 
they worked on a little at a time, caring 
neither for hatreds nor for punishments. 
They were only common men, but they la- 
boured at their task like mighty angels, and 
they got it done. And the four windows 
they put together we call the Gospel by 
Matthew, the Gospel by Mark, the Gospel by 
Luke, the Gospel by John. 

And as in the building of the tower chil- 
dren helped, so did they in the glazing of 
the lantern, as well as grown men and 
women. It was tiny fingers which put in 
some of the clearest bits of the glass which 
make the glory of Jesus so visible and let 
such sweet and cheering light out upon the 
world. Little tawny fingers of boys and girls 
of Galilee helped to put that body of Jesus, 
beyond the power of death or years to take 
AVII—5 


Great tears of | 


away. ‘That is the work of the four-square 
lantern room of the lighthouse of the 
world. 

The love of Jesus for children and the 
way He cherished them and delighted in 
their genuine little ways is no small part 
of the divinity of the glory which He 
displays. 

How glad he would have been had other 
hands placed themselves in His as trustingly 
as the little chubby ones did ! 

“T love Jesus,” some little Salome would 
say to her small brother James ; and James 
would say, “And so dol. I wish mother 
would take us to Him,” with a little grave 
face. 

“You love!” those big men around Jesus 
would exclaim with angry face, and say, 
“Get out of the way, and go home with 
rou!” 

4 And, certainly, the child’s was not quite 
the same sort of love as these men’s. But 
they were never tired of standing at the 
doors and watching for Him to go by. When 
He stopped the night at a neighbour’s and 
they could get a long look at Him, they did. 
But if crowds were about Him, there was no 
chance for them unless He interfered. 

One day as some eager youngsters were 
standing outside the crowd of rude men 
around Jesus and longing with grave, 
hungry little faces to get but just a look at 
their favourite, just a smile and a nod of 
recognition from Him, while their mothers, 
having taken pity on them, were pressing 
with them for a place near enough for them 
to see Him, His followers sent “the little 
pests” away. But either the disciples spoke 
so loudly or the mothers sighed so de- 
plorably, or the little folks cried so that 
Jesus heard, and He was angry with His 
| disciples, and had the little folks brought 
|near to Him, and twined his arms about 
| their little tender bodies and laid their little 
| grave, now happy heads on His bosom, and 
| spoke honourably of them all, and gave them 
| blessings. 

That is a bit of the glass through which 
| we can see Jesus, a bit which, happily, time 
| can neither break nor dim. So, from the be- 
| ginning of the world, has God worked to set 
| up His Son and express image in the world 
| to be its light. Eighteen hundred years has 
| the lantern shed the splendour for which it is 

celebrated ; and it shines as brightly to-day 
|as ever it did. And the roof that Paul and 
James and Peter made which God put over it 
| is just as sound as ever it was, and as won- 


' derful. 
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THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ One there is above all others.” 
Lesson : Luke xxv. 1—13. 

Text: “The true Light which lighteth every man that 

cometh into the world.” 

Now let me show you some of the lowly, 
lovely glory which makes people so prize the 
lives of Jesus. It shines a little in a picture 
which is the altar-piece at Lyndhurst, in the 
New Forest. 

It is a picture of the Ten Virgins. They 
have come to Jesus, who is standing at a door 
in a beautiful screen. Over the screen and 
beyond it is seen the glow of a beautiful land 
which is heaven. The door into it is not 
yet opened. On the left of Jesus are the 
virgins who are going away: they are not 
ready to go in. On the right of Him are the 
virgins who are ready, and He is about to 
admit them. They are all beautiful, jubilant 
women—all but one. They have all awakened 
from their sleep ; it is the sleep we call death. 

The first and nearest figure to Him is 
rising all health and vigour, with lovely and 
exultant soul. She is full of the affectionate 
joy and peace of heaven. Another seems 
quite as much at home, but is not so health- 
ful and vigorous. Another stands with calm 
deep gratitude in her face: she is with Him 
at last! And another seems as if she had 
peeped into heaven many a time, and now 
she is to enter it. But there is one there, a 
gaunt child, thin, eager, timid, hungry, who 
seems to have been one of the poor of a great 
city. 

They haveall “their lamps in their hands,” 


lighted, and she has one—a little twopenny | 


thing, which was all she could buy; it is 


chipped. The light in it is scarcely more | 
She never had much | 


than a smoking flax. 
with which to buy oil, but she got what 


she could. She looks dazed and frightened, | 
and feels all out of place among such beav- | 


tiful people, and so near to the great King 
of whom she knew so little. 

When she fell asleep in death it was on 
the bare boards of an attic floor. The light 
of her lamp did not shine through the win- 


dow, so nobody came to her. She had never | 
thought much of Paradise; it was hopeless | 


for such as she was to think of going there. 
All that she had been able to get was such a 
poor little lamp, a second-hand and broken 
one: she had got that; and her oil in it— 
there scarcely was any—and on the bare 
boards of her garret she went to sleep, and 


closed the hours of her poor and unwanted , 


life. 





The house was a'l noisy with oaths, and 


smelling with uncleanness. Her last view 
was of a little broken window and chimney- 
pots ; and now there are clear fair skies, and 
sounds of peaceful music, and bright, beauti- 
ful forms ; and oh! that lovely figure by the 
gate in the screen! Where has she awoke ? 
She begins to think she must go away. She 
cannot be right there; she is frightened. 
She dimly feels in her little tired mind how 
she would like to stop, but will they not say, 
“Depart ?” 

And Jesus is looking down on her with 
such kindly eyes from before the gate. 

And a sympathetic angel goes to her to 
encourage her. He puts his hand behind her 
and points her nearer. Oh, children! this is 
past all things glorious, this heart of Jesus 
with a half-frightened child, this soul of 
God, the ways of your Maker and mine, and 
the Governor and Judge of all mankind. Do 
you not see how beautiful it is ? 

When you get older you will hear men 
talk about other religions being as good as 
the religion of Jesus. There is no religion 
in the world that could give a painter a pic- 
ture like that, or disclose a God so worthy to 
be loved and adored. All other gods are 
grim stone statues to the grandeur of the 
living God in Jesus. 

It is a long time since I saw that picture, 
I may have forgotten some things in it. 
But if my memory is not true to the picture 
my story is quite true to Jesus. And it is 
the mind which was in Christ Jesus—that is 
what we all need to know, for that is the 
beautiful mind of God our Father. And the 
four Gospels keep that mind shining as a 
lantern keeps the light within. There we 
see how good He was; how true, and kind, 
and strong a life He lived in Nazareth, and 
Capernaum, and Jerusalem, where He was 
loved, and hated, and betrayed, and killed ; 
and how on His cross, where they killed Him, 
His truth, and kindness, and strength were 
more glorious than ever. Every bit of His 
life shines with a heart aglow with love of 
all men, wicked and good, as a candle-wick is 
all aglow with light when you have put a 
match to it and given it time to kindle. And 
He was as full of God as He was of goodness. 
And this God is our God, who sees our lives 
wherever they are, and delights in our little 
best, and is very tender to us, and will 
have us good ; and when we fall asleep and 
we wake at His judgment-seat, will do 
all He can to put us among the angels of 
heaven. 


| This God is our God. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening hymn: ‘‘I think when I read that sweet story 
of old.” 
Lesson : John i. 1—12. 
Text: “And the life was the light of men.” 
The great object of the four lives of Jesus 


is to picture to us the good, the patient, the | 
mighty Jesus, with His weak and change- | 


able disciples by His side, and little children 
running after the crowds where He was—in 
the house, in the street, and in the desert, 
with enemies ever after him, till His last sun’s 
rays rose on His bleeding figure on a cross, 
on a hill outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
They are all written—that by Matthew, that 
by Mark, that by Luke, and that by John, 
so that men who read them may be able to 
recall Jesus as He was, going His beautiful 
way as a child, giving out as a man health 
and sight to the sick and blind around Him, 
hope to the sad, and purity to the sinful: by 
His mere presence blessing and saving the 
world. That is the purpose of the Bible 
lighthouse, to lift up the light in that face 
of Jesus always and everywhere, and to let 
all men see it. 

But the world is full of books which have 
been written since the Bible was finished, 
by men famed for their piety and learning, 
which, alas! rival and hide the simple 
books of Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and 
John. And when men want to know God 
and the way to God, they very often choose 
some of these books to read instead of those 


which God inspired the friends of Jesus to | 


write. Now what I want to say to you is, 


that no book, though written by the de-| 


voutest of men, must be allowed by you 


during all your life to take the place of the | 
four Gospels, or to do what they were in-| 


tended to do. When you grow up, you will 
be able to see what a confused, and contra- 
dictory, and worldly-wise lot of notions these | 
books contain. All that is true, all that is 
beautiful about God was revealed in Jesus, | 
and when He died the revelation of God was 
complete. It closed with Him, where the sol- 
diers, and priests, and mob were crowding 
the hill Calvary ; and, having affectionately | 
prayed for them all, He said, “It is finished.” | 
These books of men are all written with | 
the best of motives, by the good and great. | 
In their way, too, they are valuable. They | 
tell of Jesus, or “bear witness” of Him as the 
Bible calls it. But they, like the prophets 
and the greatest of the prophets, are “not that 
light ” which burns in the lantern ; they may 
even obscure that light by their very love of | 





it and crowding round it. 
may, they unhappily do. 

There was a lighthouse on the shore of 
South America. It was built for the sailor 
on the sea, to guide his ship by in the dark- 
ness and storm. And the sailor was glad of 
it. But so were great flocks of migratory 
birds travelling on their way tothe north ; 
they flocked round the beautiful light in 
countless thousands, sailing round and round 
it all through the night. It was all very 
well that they should love the light, but 
what must the poor sailor do out in the dark 
| on the sea? So thick was the cloud of birds 

sailing round the lovely lantern, that not one 
| ray of its burning light could pierce through 
it. Don’t you see what harm they did? So 
much did they love the glory shining out of 
those glazed windows into the night around 
that they quite obscured it. They were so 
glad to see it, that the baffled sailor on the 
| dark waters could not see it, and had to make 
| his way without it as best he could. 

Lovers of Jesus they all may be who 
write their “Plans of Salvation,” ‘“ Guides 
to Life,” and “Ways of Peace,” but they 
| may be a cloud of witnesses sailing round and 

obscuring the light that burns and shines in 
| the four Gospels which tell of the lovely and 
| lovable child and man who came down from 
heaven to shed on us the character and glory 
of God. 

Jesus has many friends who are full of 
| love to Him ; but we do not want them, we 
want Him. They have learnt of Him, but we 
must not learn of them ; we, too, must learn 
'of Him. Little children must do so till they 
think when they “read that sweet story of 
old, when Jesus was here among men,” they 
should like to have been with Him then. It 
is when He gets hold of the heart, and love 
comes easily, and longings awaken in us and 
go out to Him, that He is a light lighting us. 

One single Gospel is worth ten thousand 
times more than all the pious books of the 
best Christians ; and by reading it, more sons 
and daughters of the great and beautiful 
God are made than by reading all the other 
books the world contains. 

John was a great, a grand man, greater 
than ever the good Isaiah, but he was not 
worthy to unloose the latchet of Jesus’ shoes. 
Nor was the great Augustine, nor Thomas 
Aquinas—men you will hear of when you 
get older—all of whom have been thought 
far too much of, and who have in conse- 
quence (being like the birds that loved the 
lighthouse) hidden Jesus. 

The four Gospels, read them till you see 


They not only 


' 


| 
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Jesus. ‘“ He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, 
‘hath seen the Father.” 
Remember those lighthouse birds. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ We won’t give up the Bible.” 
Lesson : Hebrews i. i—6. 
Text: “ Looking unto Jom the author and finisher of 
aith.” 


I have called the Epistles the roof of the | 
Bible lighthouse, because a roof is what is | 
put on to a lighthouse last of all; and the | 
Epistles are the last of all the three parts of | 
the Bible: they end and crown it. 

It is a useful figure, so I will carry it a| 
little farther. One called Paul did most of | 
this roofing; and one named Peter shared | 
the work with his friend John; and James, 
the brother of Jesus, helped, being honoured 
to call himself “a servant of the Lord 
Jesus.” 
Epistles as the roof to the Bible tower or not. 
But I do want you not to think of them as | 


when he has to write—Jesus. He cannot help 
stopping at the familiar name, which is all 
heaven to him, and having used up all loving 
words about it, he seems to leok round with 
a mute appeal for more. And then it costs 
him a pang to leave it and go on with his 
arguing. All other names seem a desolation 
to that. He seems always thinking on how 
to get back to it, and when he does come to 
it again, he eagerly welcomes its return. 
Paul would have been dreadfully grieved 
if anybody had cared to look upon him in- 
stead of on Jesus. It would have broken 
his heart. ‘ Whois Paul ?” he angrily asks. 





| Was Paul crucified for you?” He is not the 


lighthouse light. He is a piece of the roof of 
it—that is all; but that is enough for an 
archangel to be. 

Brave Peter! he had been a rough, restless 
lad, a fisherman’s son, given to blustering 
and swearing when he could not have his 


I don’t care whether you think of | way, till he knew Jesus ; but when he knew 


Him, and the light of the soul of Jesus broke 
in on his soul, he neither cursed nor stormed, 


the Light of it. | but was a child of God with a peace which not 
You know what a character Paul had | even the hatred of Jerusalem nor the dun- 


been. 


Men dared not name Jesus to him, | geons of Rome had power to disturb. And 


nor would he even allow men to name it to| then he longed that other men, all men, 


themselves except in contempt and mockery; | 
he would allow it then. He was mad 
against Jesus. But when he came to see 


might have a “like precious faith” and be 
changed and ennobled and gladdened too. 
Neither could John be happy to live in 


! 


who and what Jesus was, he stood still and| the light and cheer which made earth a 


fell down. 
lovely mastering glory of the soul in Jesus, 
became ashamed of his own littleness and 
meanness and sinfulness, and strove to grow 
like Him. Orders from His lips were no 
more hard or unwelcome. He was caught 
for ever in an admiration and love of Jesus 


He gazed in astonishment at the | heaven to him without all men sharing it. 


|Nor could James, nor any of them. To 
| preserve the light that lighted them, to light 
| all men and always, that was the object of 
'them all, and for the love of it they endured 
| hunger, bleeding backs, and prisons; wan- 


and obeyed Him without, hesitation. He anything or nothing so that other people 


suffered the loss of all things, and endured 
beatings and imprisonment, scarcely feeling 
them. He was proud to be His slave. The 
meanest place in His service was honour 
above priestly robes and kingly crowns. 
Jesus became his daily sunshine, filling him 
with bright fresh love to both his God and 
his neighbour. 

It is lovely to see Paul writing his argu- 
ments, and how he cannot help spoiling them 


might see and know Jesus. 

And through their work the face of Jesus 
looks down upon us from under His divinely 
gentle brow ; and little children may see it 
and gather round His feet, and get His beau- 
tiful blessing, and love Him and praise Him. 
And still we may all be helped to do good, 
and to be good, and by what comes out of 
Him to become thé happy, noble sons and 
daughters of God. 





dering from land to land contented to be © 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
HE ‘‘ sweating ’’ system which Charles Kingsley 
denounced in ‘‘ Alton Locke,”’ in spite of all 
that has been done both by law and by private enter- 
prise, has not been suppressed, but merely driven 
underground. Such, at any rate, is Mr. John Bur- 
net’s belief ; and as the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade he speaks with considerable au- 
thority. The labour market, he tells us in his re- 
port, is terribly over-flooded. Pauper foreigners, 
most of them German or Russian Jews, pour over 
here from the Continent. More than eighteen thou- 
sand of them the Jewish Board of Guardians knows 
to be employed under the sweating system in the 
tailoring trade in East London. Prices are as low, 
dens as unhealthy, and the whole system as cruel as 
in the worst and darkest days. Work is put out 
and again sublet, so passing through the hands of 
several middlemen before it gets into the hands of 
the actual worker, and at each step in the descent 
the pressure on those below becomes more cruel and 
iniquitous. Inspection is almost futile, for out of 
two thousand sweaters who must exist in the East 
End not one-third are known to the inspectors, as 
they are hidden away in garrets and back rooms, 
and even when discovered they are able to secure 
that they shall not be taken by surprise and that 
they shall have ample time to dismiss or to conceal 
their workers. 


‘‘ TEMPTED LONDON.”” 
The series of articles on ‘‘ Tempted London ”’ now 
appearing in The British Weekly will be of immense 
value to all who are in any way or degree concerned ; 


for though generalities are excellent in philosophy, | 


details are what we need in practical life, and a 
good plain chart showing in black and white the 
rocks, the shoals, and the quicksands on which many 
a young life has been cast away, is of infinitely more 
service than any amount of discourses on Temptation 
in the abstract. These articles show the conditions 


under which thousands of lads and young men in | 
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| 


shut. The only persons from whom complaint or 


| protest is likely to come are careless parents, selfish 
| and unprincipled employers, and the crew who get 


their livelihood by pandering to lust, profligacy, and 
crime. 


TRURO CATHEDRAL. 

One may feel a genuine interest in the cathedra. 

at Truro without being an ardent believer in the 

power of consecrated places or of consecrated people. 

It is the first new cathedral that the English Church 

has built since the Reformation, and if the work is 

completed on the same scale as it has been begun, 

when finished it will be a magnificent memorial of 

the nineteenth century. Great though the cost is, 

we do not grudgeit. To be lavish at times is a vir- 

tue, and it is a good thing to see that we are not 

bound hand and foot by utilitarian dogmas; that 

we dare make our churches as sumptuous as our 

clubs, and can spend fittingly on fit objects. The 

| service and ceremony of consecration seem to have 
been impressive in the highest degree, and the Arch- 

| bishop of Canterbury, who preached the sermon, 
was evidently in his best mood. But there was one 

glaring omission. On such an occasion he ought to 

have remembered the great work that Wesleyanism 


| has done in keeping alive Christian faith and worship 


through the length and breadth of Cornwall. Such 

a tribute was due, and it would not have been thrown 

away, for it would have helped to dispel the belief 
| which is but too common in the south, that a new 
crusade against Methodism is to be inaugurated, and 
| that the cathedral is to serve as a stronghold and as 
a base of operations. 


MR. SPURGEON’S SECESSION. 
If Mr. Spurgeon’s secession from the Baptist 
| Union has done less harm than might have been ex- 
| pected, it is mainly owing to the admirable courage 
| and good sense of many fellow ministers who are 
| bound to him by the strongest ties of personal friend- 
ship and regard. If they had followed their own 
inclination and had been silent, we might have seen 
such a panic as must have brought about a fatal 


London pass their lives, and how they are tempted | and disastrous disruption in the Baptist Churches of 
to drink, to gamble, or to indulge in sins darker and | England. But when men like the Rev. John Aldis, 
graver still. The account is not sensational, but | Dr. Angus, Dr. Culross, Dr. Trestrail, Mr. Glover, 


calm and precise; it deals not with the marvellous, | 
but with the commonplace. After reading it we | 


can see where the responsibility for many a fall really 
lies, and how reckless we are in tolerating induce- 
ments to evil which ought to be sternly suppressed, 
not with any idea of making men moral and sober 
by law, but t» prevent their being made drunken 
and dissolute by the abuse or the breach of law. 
These revelations cannot do harm, and they may do 
infinite good, if they succeed in waking up a great 
many good, easy-going Christian people who go 


through life half asleep and with their eyes nearly | with him may yet find some honourable way of re- 


and above all Dr. Maclaren, men whose character, 
faith, and motives were above suspicion, all spoke 
out with one voice and entreated their brethren to 
do nothing in haste or passion, it was clear that the 
crisis was over and that the worst peril had been 
escaped. Even the London ministers trained in 
Mr. Spurgeon’s own college, who might naturally 
have been expected to follow his leading, while they 
expressed entire sympathy with his protest, still de- 
cided to hold to the Union, and expressed a hope 
that Mr. Spurgeon and those who have seceded 
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turn. This hope all will share. For even Mr. | 


Spurgeon, great and good as he is, must lose much 
of his strength so long as he continues in religious 
isolation, and his present attitude is a standing 
charge against the faith of 2,000 churches and of 
more than 200,000 fellow-believers. 


GOOD NEWS FOR FISHERMEN. 


At last, after long discussion and delay, the six 
European Powers bordering on the North Sea have 
combined together through their delegates to strike 
a vigorous blow at the ‘‘ floating grog-shops ’’ which 
cause such enormous mischief among the fishermen 
of our own and other countries. These ‘‘ Copers,”’ 
as they are called, are the curse of the fleets. The 
temptations of the public-house are but too strong 
on land; far away from home and friends, in the 
cold and the solitude, they are overwhelming. Those 
who trade in spirits out there are free from all the 
restraints of law ; they are free to keep what hours 
they please, to sell just what they choose, to fix 
their own price, and to act as pawnbroker and pub- 
lican in one. But they will find the regulations now 
proposed too much for them. The articles of the 
Convention are very complete and go to the root of 
the evil. The sale of spirits to fishermen is abso- 
lutely forbidden, and the crews of vessels in the 
North Sea are not allowed to buy drink, or to ex- 
change fish, nets, or tackle for it. The other ships 
that follow the fleets, carrying food and other neces- 
saries, are now to be inspected and licensed, and 
any attempt on their part to evade the law will be 
severely punished. A certain amount of illicit trade 
no doubt will still go on, for a time at any rate; for 
evil always dies hard and fights to the last. The 
end of the struggle, however, is certain, if only the 
agreement now made is fairly and honourably carried 
out by those nations which are specially concerned. 
In this matter special credit is due to Mr. E. J. 
Mather, the founder and director of the Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen, which has its office at Bridge 
House, 181, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


PAST AND PRESENT, 


The way in which Charles Darwin’s Life has 
been received in all quarters shows in the clearest 
way what a change has come over us during the last 
five-and-twenty years. The very man who was 
then denounced in pulpits and papers throughout 
the land is now admitted to have had personal vir- 
tues which would not disgrace a saint. Those who 
are farthest from accepting the theories of life with 
which his name will ever be associated do not stint 
or grudge their praise. They honour his pure, 
honest, simple, and manly character, his devotion to 
truth, his single-heartedness in the pursuit of it, his 
self-sacrifice, and his abhorrence of cruelty. The 
Record, not to mention other newspapers, has spoken 
out with splendid candour. It confesses plainly that 
Darwin’s life ‘‘is one of the most remarkable in- 





stances ever presented of moral goodness existing, ap- 





parently unimpaired, in the midst of an almost total 
wreck of Christian faith,’’ and asserts that ‘‘ Darwin 
himself is a much greater problem from a Christian 
point of view than his theories; ”’ that it is much 
easier to understand how the natural universe could 
have been produced by processes of evolution and 
selection from one or a few primary forms of life, 
than to explain how a character so noble and a vir- 
tue so rare, can have been attained in spite of un- 
usual difficulties, and without the help to which 
Christian men and women appeal in times of trial, 
suffering, and temptation. This is the spirit in 
which we should meet those who reject that which 
we hold most sacred, and such a tone and temper 
will insure sympathy from them as well. We are 
not always most loyal to our Master when we would 
call down fire from heaven upon those whom for 
the moment we consider to be His foes. The gen- 
tleness which was His power is the surest key to 
unlock all hearts. And if we can learn and confess 
this when some from whom we differ have passed 
away, is it not possible to show the same spirit 
towards those who are still alive? 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE CROWN PRINCE’S ILLNESS. 


The terrible blow that has fallen on the royal 
house of Germany has touched the heart of all Eu- 
rope, and we are all united in a common sorrow ; for 
all of us know by bitter experience what pain and 
suffering trouble like this brings, and what sad me- 
mories it too often leaves behind. It is a tragic and 
pathetic sight to see a strong man wrestling with 
this subtle and deadly foe, calm in suffering as he 
showed himself in war, greater and more heroic in 
this silent and solitary struggle than when he led 
his armies in their famous campaign. The shadow 
falls upon all the nations, but we in England are 
nearer its centre than others. At a time like this 
we cannot forget that the Crown Prince belongs to 
us as well as to Germany. His wife is one of our 
own Princesses, and we looked to both of them to 
preserve and strengthen the bond that already unites 
the two empires. The men of the older generation 
are growing old and feeble; the emperor, the 
soldier, and the statesman will soon have done their 
work and passed away, and in the Crown Prince, 
when the time came for him to take the vacant 
throne, we hoped that Europe would find a pillar of 
peace and a leader in progress. There is no cause to 
despair as yet, but the struggle must be long and 
severe; while it lasts the royal sufferer will have the 
sympathy and the prayers not only of his own people 
but of ours as well. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


The attack upon the work and administration of 
the Church Missionary Society recently made in the 
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columns of a London evening newspaper is not likely 
todo much harm. In fact, so far as that particular 
society is concerned, the immediate result has been, 
not to drive away friends and supporters, but to 
bring in a donation of £1,000, sent by way of pro- 
test. Other societies no doubt would gladly share 
the same fate. The writer of the hostile articles did 
not intend to be unfair, but was evidently a novice 
on his subject, so that his criticism had but little 
force. Practically his case may be reduced to two 
main charges: he thinks that too much is spent in 
collection and administration of funds at home, and 
secondly that while the permanent officials have too 
much power, the committee have too little. The first 
of these charges is a matter of statistics, and Mr. 
Eugene Stock had no difficulty in showing that the 
writer had fallen unconsciously into some strange 
blunders. Instead of spending 20 per cent. of its 
income in this way, the Society spends but 12 per 
cent.; and though this expenditure may be con- 
sidered too heavy by some, as Mr. Stock reminds 
us, few businesses are carried on so cheaply as that. 
Where we can test figures and facts, the case breaks 
down ; but with reference to the alleged despotism 
of the secretaries, no evidence is brought into court ; 
it is in fact one of those broad and sweeping state- 
ments which are so safe because they are so indefi- 
nite; try to touch them, and they turn into mist. 
But this at any rate is a well-known fact, that if the 
Church Missionary Society has active and efficient 
Secretaries, it has also a most devoted and vigilant 
committee, several of its members spending as much 
time and strength in its service as if they were paid 
to do nothing else; they have an intimate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Society’s work, and would 
be the last men in the world to be swayed by the 
prejudices of an official, or to allow a policy of which 
they did not approve to be forced upon them. It 


need hardly be said that the critic winds up with | 


the time-honoured appeal to the conscience of the 
pocket. If it costs £9 to make a convert in West 
Africa, £32 in India, and £39 in China—we are 
taking the figures as given by the writer—is it worth 
while spending so much, he asks, to produce a very 
inferior sort of Christian? Till he can prove that 
we ought to add to the Gospel commandment and to 
read it—‘‘ Go ye and disciple all nations,’’ at a cost 
not exceeding £2 per head—our reply would be, on 
the whole, Yes. 


MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. 


The controversy about the effects of Mohammedan 
influence in Africa still goes on with a vigour that at 
present shows no signs of slackening, but both sides 
for the time have come to the end of their available 
evidence, and are now going back to the successes 
and failures of Islam in the past instead of con- 
sidering what it is doing now. There can be little 
doubt that the natives of some tribes catch the new 
teaching with comparative ease, and that the system 
tends to raise them out of the depths of savage bar- 


barism. On the other hand, the success of the Moham- 
medan religion is local and partial; it does not appeal 
to all, fails to improve the condition of women, and 
leaves some grievous iniquities untouched without 
any genuine attempt to cure them. When men feel 
strongly they will speak strongly too; but making 
all allowance for the weakness of human nature, 
every one must feel that there has been too much 
reckless talk on both sides. It has been pitiable to 
see Canon Taylor denounced as a renegade, disloyal 
to his Church and to its Lord, and to read the impu- 
tations of dishonesty heaped upon those who agree 
or sympathise with his views; and on the other 
side, it has been clear that many have rushed into 
the strife, not because they were anxious to be just 
to Mohamet, but because they were bent on doing 
injustice to Christ. These fanatics complain that 
Christians are not candid, when, by the unscrupulous 
advantage they take of every admission, they them- 
selves make candour difficult if not impossible. 


THE KEITH-FALCONER MISSION. 


The mission on which Mr. Keith-Falconer had 
set his heart, and to which he had intended to dedi- 
cate himself, has not been allowed to fall through, 
though its founder and originator has passed away. 
The site which he had selected (with such care) at 
| Shaikh-Othman, near Aden, has been inspected by 
| Dr. Mackichan and pronounced in every way suit- 

able for its purpose ; nearly the whole of the £1,200 
| required for the mission buildings has been paid, 
| and the medical missionaries, Dr. Cowen and Pater- 
son, have already started to begin their work. 
After some difficulty a competent lay evangelist 
with a sound knowledge of Arabic has been secured 
in Mr. Lockhead, of Glasgow, who has arranged 
with the committee to go out and serve without 
salary ; he will receive an allowance for his keep 
and nothing more. Mr. Lockhead is just the kind 
of man who is sure to be of use in such a place. He 
was trained as an engineer, then was attached to 
the Kabyle Mission for a time, and has spent the 
last three winters in Morocco, learning colloquial 
Arabic and translating hymns and Scripture. Mr. 
Lockhead goes out as a lay evangelist, so that the 
mission force will not be complete till an ordained 
evangelist has been appointed as well, but this will 
be done, it is expected, before next summer. 





THE TELEGRAPH IN MADAGASCAR. 


It is wonderful to see how fast Madagascar moves 
along the path of civilisation. The Chronicle of the 
London Missionary Society reports that the first line 
of electric telegraph in the island has just been com- 
pleted between Tamatave and Antananarivo, so that 
henceforth there will be instant communication be- 
tween the coast and the capital. The wire has been 
constructed by a French company, but the native 








Government have acquired it by purchase, and will 
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take it over in a few months, as soon as it is in 
regular working order. Every advance of this kind 
shows how deeply the foundations of progress were 
laid by those who gave up their lives in the struggle 
with savage superstition two generations ago. 


LAKE TANGANYIKA. 


The mission station founded by the London Mis- 
sionary Society on Kavala Island on Lake Tangan- 
yika, has just been strengthened by the arrival of 
Dr. Tomory. He will bring new strength to the 
work, and will be able to relieve Captain and Mrs. 
Hore of much of the burden which they have had 
to bear for a considerable time. Dr. Tomory seems 
to have settled into his post at once; before three 
months were past he had fifty patients among the 
natives, and he has succeeded in getting one bed on 
the mission premises which is to be the nucleus of a 
future hospital. He has been greatly surprised by 
the quickness of the boys who are being taught in 
the school. ‘‘ Their memories,’ he says, ‘‘ are won- 
derful. They would learn off a piece of English or 
Latin, if repeated often enough to them, without 
understanding a word. They are very much like 
parrots in this respect, and the first thing they have 
tolcarn is to use their eyes, and not their memo- 
ries, when reading a passage from a book.’’ This 
faculty may cause some difficulty in training the 
powers of thought at first, but its existence shows 
that the material is good and that much may be 
made of it with time and patience. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR WILLIAM M’ARTHUR. 


If a man is happy who has worked well and dies 
in harness, cut off by a sudden painless stroke, and 
not worn out by slow and lingering disease, Sir 
William M’Arthur’s fate is one which all might 
covet. The last day of his life had been spent in a 
round of busy labour, in lending a helping hand to 
many an excellent cause, and in showing his per- 
sonal sympathy for those who do noble service with 
little recognition or reward. And death found him 
once more on his way to his post. His loss will be 
a grievous blow to Methodism, for from first to last, 
when he was but a young apprentice at Enniskillen 
and when he was Lord Mayor of London, he was 
loyal not only to Christianity but to his own Church. 
In and out of office his sympathies were always 
strong and clear; he did not forget that he was a 
Methodist in the Mansion House or that he was a 
Christian in the House of Commons. “I try to 
make myself useful,’’ he once said, and it would be 
impossible to sum up his character and life in fewer 
words. He cared for all churches, for all classes; 
for our colonies as well as for the mother-country. 
Injustice abroad was as hateful to him as injustice 
at home. ‘‘ When he saw a thing which needed 
doing,’’ says the editor of The Methodist Recorder, 
“if it fell within the range of his capacity, if he 





could get at it and help to work it out, he forthwith 
set his brain, his heart, his hand, his voice, his purse 
to work, and pegged away at it in a plain, straight- 
forward, dogged fashion until it was done, either by 
himself or by somebody else.’? That is the secret of 
true success—to care supremely that the work shall 
be done, not who shall do it; and through this 
grand virtue Sir William M’Arthur leaves behind 
him the memory, not only of a great merchant- 
prince, but of an earnest, faithful, and successful 
Christian leader, who never allowed himself to be 
turned aside from the path he had chosen by the in- 
fluence of wealth, power, or fame. 


MR. TITUS SALT. 


Mr. Titus Salt inherited wealth and influence 
instead of having to win them for himself, but 
although unlike his fellow-worker in this respect, 
he closely resembled him in the loftiness of his aims 
and in his devotion to the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the people. He was an active man; for it 
takes hardly less work to keep a great business in 
the full tide of prosperity than to build and launch 
it; and for many years past Mr. Titus Salt helda 
position of great responsibility in the enormous 
factories which have made the name of Saltaire 
familiar throughout this and other lands. But he 
was not engrossed in commerce. The men of Brad- 


ford and of Yorkshire looked up to him as one of | 


their most trusted leaders. He was a public-spirited 
citizen, and from very early days had been a promi- 
nent figure in the political life of the district. But 
his best and most enduring work was done in the 
cause of education—using the word in its broadest 
sense. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
Professor Graham was a man that no Church, 
however richly endowed with teachers and preachers, 
could afford to lose, and the Presbyterians of Eng- 


land will find it very difficult to fill his Chair at 


their college in London. He seemed born to train 


others—a man of wide and varied experience, not © 


only a keen student of ecclesiastical history, but a 
popular and powerful preacher too. 


theologian, Neander, and added to this inspiration 
gifts of his own. 


about them what other men had seen and said. He 
was determined to know them for himself, to use his 
own sight and touch and hearing, to prove and test 
and experience in his own person all that makes the 
grandeur and the mystery and the pathos of this 
solemn world of ours.”’ 


In his early © 
days he had caught the spirit of the great German 7 


Professor Elmslie, in a memorial 7 
sketch of singular beauty, thus describes his friend’s 
genius: “ His thought was never content to rummage | 
about among old and dusty formulas and phrases, or 7 
to chop logic and string together imposing reason- © 
ings about the world and man and God. To his eager = 
soul and restless spirit these things were tremen- j 
dous actualities, and he was not satisfied to rehearse 
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. Write for the NEW PROSPECTUS, containing 
full description of the Latest Improvements and Newest Features in Life Assurance. 
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DIMINISHING PREMIUM SYSTEM. 


MIN securing a benefit of any kind, it is very desirable that the 
f payments to be made in order to secure it should fall principally on 
the active and busy years of life. Some even prefer to pay more 
during these years on condition that the payments should cease 
altogether in after life. 


This end is gained without additional outlay by taking out a Policy on the 
participating plan of this Company, Series A, the ordinary rate of Premium only 
being charged. Instead of Bonuses payable at death, reductions of Premium 
(varying as the Bonuses declared are greater or less than £1. 10s, per cent.) 
are given, taking effect at the end of successive periods of five years from the 
date of the Policy. An Assurance of absolutely fixed amount is thus 
obtained at the lowest aggregate cash outlay. 

ExAMPLe.—-The following Table shows the successive reduced payments for 
an assurance of £1000, on the assumption that the Bonuses on Policies in this 
series will be declared at the rate of £1. 10s. per cent. as in 1886. Jf the Bonus 
for any period should be greater or less than £1. 10s. per cent., the rates of reduction 








weuld vary accordingly. 
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* COD LIVE en 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the 
developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete cure. Noremedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local. malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Rayal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 

‘I have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other 
Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 

‘‘ It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they had 
never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. Dz Joncu’s Om was not only 
tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“Dr. De Joneu’s Orn is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royan Natronat Hosprran Fox 
Consumprion AND DisEasEs OF THE CHEST.” 


Dr. WAUDBY, late Physician to the Hareford Infirmary, writes :— 

“I can take Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om without any difficulty or dislike, 
and with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I 
have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms and an increase of weight, so soon and so 
lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. De Joncu’s Om to be the most valuable remedy 
we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


CHRONIC GOUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or has been most extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and 
Chest, Author of ‘‘ On Cough ; its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment,” writes :— 

**T have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licur-Brown Cop Liver Orn 
introduced into medical practice by Dr. De Jonau, and have recommended it with the utmost 
confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all the qualities of a goodand 
efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, and might even be called pleasant. I can 
fully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles, it issuperior in efficacy to many, or perhaps 
all, of the pale-coloured Oils. Ihave found Dr. Dr Joneu’s Om very useful i in cases of Chronic Cough, 
and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Author of ‘‘ Practical Remarks on Throat and Ear Diseases,” writes :— 
**T can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr. Dz Jonen’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is undoubtedly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other preparations 
of Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly 
valuable, not only in those diseases for which it was originally employed, but also in many cases of 
Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation, and in 
all forms of Strumous Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side. 






































DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. De Joneu’s Liaat-Brown Cop Liver Or have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated and regulated; the muscular power and 
activity are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased ; the weight of the body is 
remarkably augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. De Jonen’s On. has been steadily 
persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health 
and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions of Adults and Children. 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Ese., M.R.C.S., late Staff Surgeon, Army, Professor of 
Hygiene, Birkbeck Institution, London, writes :— 


“T found during my Indian experience that the worth and character of Dr. De Jonen’s 
Lient-Brown (op Liver Om remained unchanged by tropical heat or foreign climate, and it was, 
from its uniformity of character, particularly adapted for long-continued administration. 

‘“‘ Further, I have noticed the important fact, that Dx. De Joneu’s Cop Liver Ott, besides 
containing all the active constituents of the ‘remedy, is easily assimilated, without the stomach 
derangement so frequently following the use of the ordinary Oils. 

‘“* The value of ‘ hydro-carbons ’ in all debilitated states of the system is now becoming thoroughly 
recognized ; arr it is, without doubt, from the animal oils and fats, rather than from their vegetable 
substitutes, that we may hope to derive the surest benefit. 

“ The Ou. of Dr. Dz Jonex places in everyone’s reach a reliable and valuable remedy, one that 
cannot be too widely recognized.” 


THOMAS HUNT, Ese., F.R.C.S., late Medical Officer of Health, Bloomsbury, 
writes :— 

“In badly nourished infants, Dr. De Jonenu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. The 
weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like 
the taste of Dr. De Joncx’s Om, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though 
there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly 
bills of mortality issued from the offiee of the Registrar-General.”’ 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


(From innumerable medical opinions of the highest character, the following are selected.) 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
| 


“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JoNnenu’s | 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a 
very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a | 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“ In all cases I have found Dr. DE Joneu’s Cod Liver | 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which 
the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remark- 
able. It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that 
this Oil has great therapeutic power.” 


Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
“ Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- | 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Oils.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., | 
| 
| 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“ The value of Dr. De Jonenu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. De Jonen'’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a 
great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 





€@ DR DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed on 


the 


= with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, BARFORD & CO. ; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 210, High Holborn, London. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to recom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive 
pretence that these are as good and as efficacious as Dr. De Jongh’s Oil. 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO-THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST im 
ECONOMICAL MODE’ OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. 





THE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE Va 
| HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 

FOREIGN. TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE, B 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE. & 


\ 











"FHE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of = | P 
Life Essurance Tt 


a 


is to secure as large a sum as passible in py 
the event of early death, when a family | | 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than an¥ 
increased provision should the Assured reach | 
old age. Then the familys grown up andy 
its necessities not so great. 


















How then can one get the most Immediatel 






























Benefit for his Money ? , 
BY TAKING OUT A : 
a zz 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. 
The Premium for an ordinary “With Profit " ; 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, at@p 3 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400.qmm & 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Sendip 4 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance gy # 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the . a ‘ 
SCOTTISH AMICABLE §: 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, <x 
established: in 1826, and ' incorporated by) 53 
84 
special Act of Parliament. 7: 
a 2 
The Assurances in force exceed £8,000,0008 53 
‘The Funds exceed «tw tt sttC(Cw £2,800, 0000 







The Revenue exceeds . ; £335,000) Compl 
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15 Years. 
or 4 years respectively. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
each Premium paid assures a proportionate part of the sum in 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, A.D. 1826, 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


—+>0< > 


“DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 


1887-88, 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Justice- ~GENERAL OF SCOTLAND ; AND. 


THOMAS 


HILL, Esq. 


BXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


ELIAS GIBB, Eso., GLascow. 

JOHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., LoNpDon. 

R. P. WOOD, Esq., J.P., LIVERPOOL. 

WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., 
BELFAST. 

A. J. NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. 


ORDINARY 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Eso., Manv- 
FACTURER. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esq. oF Sorn, 
M. CROUCH, Esq., 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. 


sa pas Hon. LORD GIFFORD, 


J. F. HUTTON. 
THE RIGHT Hon. 
OF DALZELL. 


EsQ., MANCHESTER. 


DIRECTORS. 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE. | 
J. BROOKS WRIGHT, Esq,, MERCHA 
SETON THOMSON, Esa., INsSURANG 
BROKER. ; 
ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esa. 





‘WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.1LA., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 





LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


THE EARL OF DEVON. 


OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., BELL House, CLAPHAM COMMON. 


OHN BORRADAILE, Esq, 


26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
THOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esa., 


OLD TRINITY House, WaTER LANE. 


JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FULLER & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANToNy Grpss & Sons). 


Y. R: ECCLES, Secretary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 


Sa 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . 
DUBLIN OFFICE, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, 
BELFAST OFFICE, 


13 St. Andrew Square. 

50 Lower Sackville Street. 

B9, Liverpool and London Chambe 
12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 





LORD HAMILTONS 
J. GRAHAME, Esq., C.A., GLAscow. @ 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 





AT THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on 
May 25th, 1887, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, 
Esq., the Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union) presiding, the MANAGING DIRECTOR read the 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


1. The THIRTY-SECOND YEAR of the Company has been a prosperous 
year. 

’ 2. The New Business consists of 1977 policies assuring £366,956 16s. 74d., 
the Annual Premium Income thereon being £11,510 1s. 

3. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 28,109 policies 
assuring £5,254,789 3s. 9d., the Annual Premium Income. thereon being 
£156,414 Os. Od. 

4. The Payments under Policies of the year have been £89,522 18s. 10d. 
under 482 Policies, making the total amount paid for Policy Claims and Bonuses 
from the commencement of the Company £1,029,611 is. 11d. under 6,105 
Policies. There has also been during the year paid for Policies Surrendered 
£7,008 6s. 1d. 

5- After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Expenses the 
sum of £58,394 10s. 10d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to £1,141,809 11s. 4d. 

6. The Officers retiring by rotation are Messrs. William Smith and Edward Bean 
Underhill, Directors ; and Mr. William Potter Olney, Auditor. ,They are eligible 
for re-election. 

7. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board in extencing the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introducing at least one new Policyholder 
during the Thirty-third year, they will maintain the Company’s character for growth, 
progress and beneficence. 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WiLt1aAmM SvutTTon Gover, EsqQ., then 
addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

‘The thirty-second year marks an epoch in the history of the Company. 

I find on examining our earliest Minute Book that on Wednesday, 31st May, 
1854, a Meeting was held, of whom the only survivors are myself and Mr. Henry 
Gover. 

I then and there submitted a plan for the construction of a Society to be called the 
BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which was approved, and at the 
© second meeting, on June 3rd, it was agreed that the upper. part of the premises 47 
and 48, King William Street, should be taken as the first offices of the Company. 

On the 8th June a third meeting was held at 47, King William Street, London 
Bridge, at which there were present Messrs. Josiah Conder and Thomas Timpson, in 
addition to Messrs. William Gover, Field, Dunn, and myself. Atthat meeting Mr. 
William Gover was elected Chairman of the Company. 

On Thursday the 15th June, a fourth meeting took place, at which Mr. John Stone- 
} man took his seat as a Director, and Mr. Joseph Warmington was elected on the 
Board. 

At a fifth meeting on June 22nd, there were present Mr. William Gover, chair- 
man, Mr. Edmund Dunn, deputy-chairman, Messrs. Warmington, Stoneman, 
Timpson and Field. Messrs. Dale and John Smither were elected Directors. 
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At the meeting of the Board, July 15th, Dr. Munk was appointed physician, 
and Thomas Carr Jackson, surgeon, to the Company, and on July 2oth 
the first life proposal was accepted by the Board on the life of Mr. William Sutton 
Gover. On July 27th it was resolved that no more than 500 shares be allotted at 
par, and that after the allotment of these—the first half of the then capital of the 
Company—no shares should be issued at a less premium than 25 per cent. upon 
the paid up amount. 

I need not tell you how rapidly the remainder of the original capital was taken up 
at a premium, the last hundred shares being issued at 50 per cent. premium on 
the original call. 

In the first year of the Company 1,371 Policies were issued for £212,185, the 
Annual Premiums amounting to £8,000. The Company had also received on 
shares £10,000, and between £1,000 and £2,000 as premiums, so that now the 
Company was fairly launched. 

The Company remained in the premises at King William Street until the year 
1866, when the Board purchased, on Black Friday of that year, the lease of the 
premises No. 4, Queen Street Place. This took place about the time of the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Company, and we find in the figures of the Report for the 
eleventh year that the Company had issued policies for £2,255,109, of which 
£1,569,721 remained in force. 

We moved into our then new premises, 4, Queen Street Place, in September of 
thesame year. The Directors at that time were the Chairman, Mr. William Gover, 
the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Edmund Dunn, Messrs. Dale, Smither, Warmington, Hare 
(the present Vice-Chairman of the Company), elected in the year 1858, myself, 
elected in the year 1860, and Mr. Hartley, the present Chairman of the Company, 
elected in 1864. Of these, the last three only are now living. 

We have consequently been in our present Offices 21 years. During that time the 
business of the Company has enormously increased, and the place has become too 
strait for us. The Directors have, therefore, taken the site of the houses, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 adjoining, on lease from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, for a term of 
80 years, on which we are erecting new offices, which while they will be specially 
adapted to the business of the Company, will present an architectural appearance 
suitable to the rank which the Company !:1s attained. 

At tlfe end of eleven years there had been issued 13,786 policies, assuring 
£2,255,109 ; there had been paid in Ciaims and bonuses £50,860 5s. 8d. ‘The 
Accumulated Fund amounted to £99,069 s. 

To-day we hold our Thirty-second Annual Meeting. Up to January 31st last we 
had issued policies assuring £11,433,542, the total amount remaining in force being 
£5,254,789. If we subtract the amounts at the end of the eleven years, we sce 
that during the twenty-one years we have been in these premises we have issued 
policies for £9,178,433, and that the amount of increase in the policies in force is 
£ 3.685,068. 

The Premium Income has increased from £58,624 to £153,798, the increase 
being £95,169. 

The Accumulated Fund has increased from £99,069 to £1,141,810, so that 
we have laid by during our sojourn in these premises £1,042,741. 

I have thought it worth while to put these facts on record, because I think the 
progress of a Company such as the BriTIsH EQUITABLE will be a matter of enduring 
interest. 

It has always been the desire and practice of the Directors of the Company to 
make Life Assurance as beneficial as possible to those interested in the Policies ot the 
Company, and some valuable improvements have been adopted, having reference 
more particularly to keeping Policies in force under and subject to certain conditions 
with a view of not allowing the accidental non-payment of premiums to occasion the 
loss of the benefit secured by the Policy ; also extending the limits of foreign travel 
without license and not rendering void the Policies in cases of suicide after a period 
and ina manner fixed. These special advantages wi!l be set forth so as to be perfectly 
understood by the agents and Policy-holders of the Company. 

Coming to the transactions of the year, if Ilook at them fer seas of an average 
Life Assurance Company, I should say it was a year of prosperity and of entirely 
satisfactory results; but we have had such a series of prosperous years that there is 
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danger lest comparing the progress of the past year with more prosperous years and 
not judging it on its individual merits, we may come to the conclusion that it was 
not prosperous, which would be the reverse of the truth. 

With regard to the New. Business, consisting of 1,977 Policies, assuring 
£366,956 16s. 7d.. it is evident it will compare favourably with the average 
business of the offices, although Jess in amount than that of last year. At the same 
time it may be stated that the Life Offices of the Kingdom appear to have done, so 
far as reported to the present time (if we except Industrial Assurances), about 
Half-a-million less business than they did in the prior year, and it has been a 
year of intense commercial distress. Trade, however, is now on the turn, an 
upward movement has commenced generally over the country, and I may state 
that the New Business done in the thirty-third year, up to the date of this Mecting, 
is considerably in excess of that of the like period last year; while, on the other hand, 
the Claims up to the same time are some thousands of pounds lower than they were 
to the same date last year. 

It will be seen by the balance-sheet that a larger amount than usual stands at 
deposit awaiting the completion of purchases, agreements for which have been 
entered into, apart from which there have been invested :— 


£ 
Ground Rents " ‘ ‘ . 7 ; , 5 - 17,6387 
On Common Mortgage . ° 2 ; ; ‘ -  »« 380R20 
Loans on Policies . ° ‘ * ° . ‘ . . 9,861 
£47,418 








The item of Loans on Policies is larger than usual, and has no doubt been caused 
by the pressure our Policy-holders have felt through the depression of trade, and is 
an evidence of the value of the method of granting loans on policies of the Company. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to 67 per cent. of the gross premiums received 
on all policies in force, or to a little over 80 per cent. of all net premiums received 
on all policies in force. 

The Annual Premium Inccme from Policies in Force on 31st January last was 
£156,414. 

The Mortality of the year, though in excess of former years, has been well within 
the provision. 

Taking our Table A (Whole Life Mutual Policies), which amounts to '78} per cent. 
of the total assurances of the Company, the number of Claims provided for was 
364, and the actual number of Claims was 242, a difference of 122 in favour of the 
Company. 

The actual number of Claims was 664 per cent., and the actual amount of 
Claims 773 per cent. of the tabular provision. 

Of the Claims of the year the amount was £81,996, Amount of Bonuses £7,526 
making total Claims in Balance-sheet £89,522. 

The Financial growth of the Company may well be illustrated - the fact that 
during the last ten years the Company has added two-thirds of a Million to its 
Accumulated Fund. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE AT END OF I6TH AND 32ND YEARS:— 





| \ 
No. of Amount Annual {Amount of Policies|Amount of Assur- 











Year. Policies. Assured, Premiums, | issued, ances in force. 
— 
£ £ £ & 
16 16,605 2,865,818 91,967 4,878,173 | 2,865,818 





82 28,109 5,254,789 156,414 eed 5,254,789 














| 
11,504 | £2,888,971 £64,447 | £6,555,269 ns 
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ACCUMULATED FUND AT END OF I6TH AND 32ND YEARS :— 


Year. £& 
16. ‘ é ; é ‘ yi ’ 236,767 
32. . ; d , " i ‘ - 1,141,810 


Increase, 16 years . ° ° ’ £905,043 





INCOME FROM INTEREST IN I6TH AND 32ND YEARS :— 
Year. £ 
16 ° > . é o ° ‘ - 8,006 
82 ° . ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - 45,620 


Increase . ‘ ° e ° £37,614 








The amount paid for Surrenders during the past year was £7,003. 

The Assets of the Company consisted of Ground Rents £710,785, being 60°97 
per cent. of the entire Assets. 

Mortgages £222,769, being 19°10 per cent. 

Government Securities, £98,665, being 8°46 per cent. 

Cash awaiting completion of Investments, £56,658, being 4°86 per cent. 

These four classes of Securities give a total of £1,088,877, or 93°39 per cent. 

There are then Loans on Policies £52,554, or 4°48 per cent., making 97°85 
per cent. of the total Assets, which are as secure as so much cash to the 
Company. 

Agents’ Balances £20,562, or 1°76 per cent. 

The small remaining amount is made up of sundries and Furniture. 

It may be remarked with regard to the Ground Rents of the Company, that the 
approach of the reversions renders them of greater value than is taken credit for in 
the Balance Sheet. 

The business of the Company consists of English lives only, and their continuous 
rate of mortality has been far below the tabular expectation, and the Lay-by of the 
Company will bear very favourable comparison with that of the average of offices. 

It is believed that measures which have been taken will produce a gradual 
reduction of the per centage of expenses, at the same time the experience of offices 
shows that it is unwise not to lay out the necessary amount to keep up and to 
increase the amount of the business of the Company. 

At the end of the thirty-second year the Company had 7} (7°42) years’ premiums 
in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen,—For the seventeenth time I have the pleasure of 
moving the adoption of the annual report and balance-sheet of the BRITISH 
EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. I am not in very robust health to-day, and shall 
not therefore attempt to make a very long speech, nor is it necessary after the 
clear and comprehensive statement with which the Managing Director has 
favoured us. I should just like to take a sort of bird’s-eye view of the position 
of the Company, which is briefly this: — The policies in force by 28,109 
assurances amount to £5,254,000, which is nearly half the total amount of 
business done by the Company from the commencement. The amount of 
annual premiums now receivable is £156,000; the interest and dividends may 
be taken at about .£45,000, showing that we have now a total annual revenue 
of £200,000. The Accumulated Fund amounts to £1,141,800, which is equal to 
67 per cent. of the premiums received on all policies in force, besides this we have 
an uncalled capital of £225,000. Taking all the companies of which I have any 
information at the age of 32 years, our Company stands with an Accumulated Fund 
of £217,090 above the average. Our receipts during the year have been £199,000— 
nearly £200,000. With this money we have duly paid the shareholders’ interest, and 
according to our practice of retaining the shareholders’ interest in profits the shares 
of the Company upon which £10 only have been paid are now worth more than £20; 
so that, while we are doing well, so far as the public are concerned, we are not treat- 
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ing our shareholders at all unfairly, We have also with this money paid promptly 
all honest claims. We have defrayed all the napewens of management and extension, 
and then we have laid by £58,000, as you have been told, which, though a smaller 
sum than that of last year, was larger than 19 out of 32 companies laid by in their 32nd 
year, so that we compare favourably still with the c companies of similar age. “We 
compare ourselves with those of our own 2ge and we show that we are in a better 
position than the average. This sum has been well laid out in ground-rents, 
mortgages and loans on policies. I ask the question now with the utmost con- 
fidence—Do not these figures indicate a perfectly secure and unassailable position—- 
a position equal to that cf any company competing for public favour? There is one 
cause of regret that has been referred to. We have done less new business than in 
previous years. I am not going myself, and I do not think any of my fellow-directors 
are going to fall into fits of despondency and discouragement about that, because it 
may act as a stimulus to our agents and show the necessity of the exercise of 
greater skill and determination on their part. Hoping and believing in this result, 
I would like to make a few remarks to show why I propose this resolution with 
confidence. First we have laid a broad foundation for a large and prosperous 
future. I think a great deal of those figures 28,000. I know that many com- 
panies who have a much smaller number of policy-holders have a very much larger 
amount assured. I know the value of assurances for large policies. I have always 
been an advocate that our agents should aim at larger policies but I never advocate 
them giving up the smaller policies. I believe they tend to lay a still broader, surer 
foundation for the Company, and I am very glad that our in terest is spread and divided 
over so many as to make the varied claims of the Company something which can be 
calculated upon, and I believe that we are upon asure and certain foundation. I hope 
that agents will get larger policies, but I hope they will keep up and increase as tar 
as possible the number of policies, whether the assurances are for large or small 
sums. Only six existing companies have more policy-holders than we, so that our 
position is almost unique. Then, secondly, the success of our efforts to ensure a 
careful selection of lives encourages the hope of a continuance in that direction. This 
is one of the strongest points in our Company—the selection of lives. The amount of 
death and matured claims will necessarily vary considerably, and this year they are larger 
than in any previous year. They amount altogether to £89,000, but, as you have heard 
from the calculation prepared by the Managing Director, they are well within the 
provision made by our tables. It is a very remarkable fact to which he has alluded, 
that 364 persons assured under Table A, which includes three parts of the business 
of the Company, might have been expected to die during the past year. Iam 
thankful to Say only 242 of them died, and a saving has been caused thereby 
amounting to between £15,000 and £16, ooo. I think we are greatly indebted to our 
Medical Officers and our Managing Director for continuance in this direction, 
of seeking to assure thoroughly good lives. Our average rate of mortality has been 
- per cent. less than the average of 35 companies in their 32nd year. Then, 
thirdly, the key-stone of the position of a life assurance company is the amount of 
lay- -by. We have laid by this year £58,000, which is larger, in proportion to the 
premiums received, than 48 companies out of 60 have done, according to their last 
year’s reports. In ten years we have laid by £641,712. Fifty-eight offices, out of 
77 of which we have reports, laid by a less amount last year. It is an interesting 
fact that in Queen Street Place, at the premises we now have, and which by-the-bye 
we should have been obtiged to leave, even if they had been large enough to con- 
tinue in, because our lease is very nearly out—in that building we have laid by 
a million of pounds. It remains for the future to show how many millions may 
be laid by in the new building upon which we hope to enter about this time next 
year, With such a case as I have to present, with such new advantages to offer, 
with so enterprising and energetic and successful a Managing Director, with a 
united board giving him their fullest confidence, with an experienced staff, a well- 
trained and earnest body of agents, and with 28,oco policy-holders, ready to lend 
a helping hand, what may we not expect to do during the coming year and in the 
future years? If we each and all co our part, there is certainly a glorious future 
for the BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. I beg to propose the 
adoption of the Keport and Balance Sheet. 
Dr. UNDERHILL (Honorary Secretary Baptist Missionary Society), in thanking 
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the shareholders for his re-election, said: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen and share- 
holders, It is about 12 years since I was first elected a Director, and 20 or 25 years 
since I becamea shareholder; therefore a very large portion of the Company 
has passed before me. Since I became connected with it this is the fourth 
time you have honoured me with election as a Director of the Company. I 
am thankful to feel that the Directors are happy in my society, and I trust also 
that my efforts for the, Company’s benefit and advantage have been fully suc- 
cessful. I, more especially in the department which has been committed to. me, 
have to do with the returns of the agents; and I may say, speaking generally, the 
agents work well, with commendable diligence, and with a very large amount of 
success. . No doubt, however, we should be very glad if this new year proves to be 
far ahead of the labours oflast year. I am aware that there were very many difficulties 
last year pressing upon agents, and standing in the way of a more successful campaign. 
Still it is not a campaign to be despised at all. There is very excellent work done, 
and, as we have heard from our report, very excellent results were secured. The 
only feeling about it therefore is, that we want if possible to exceed even our best 
years, and not simply to exceed a moderate year. Of course all companies of this 
kind must have a varied experience as years pass on. Death is a very uncertain 
monarch, though he is a very peremptory one when he does come, and we can never 
be sure that he may not exercise his fatal power one year to a much larger extent 
than in another year. Still it is exceedingly gratifying that on an average of years 
his power over our constituency has diminished and would appear to be diminishing. 
It is avery great advantage to Insurance Companies, no doubt, that the expectation 
of life has enlarged and is enlarging from year to year by the various sanitary 
measures and other methods for the securing of better health to our growing popu- 
lation. These have of course somewhat aided our exertions ; still they have not told 
upon the work of the agents so well, although one would say that to tell people to 
whom they are addressing themselves that our death-rate is very low and secures 
a very constantly increasing profit to the policy-holders, would be a very attractive 
element in securing larger cases. I am glad to know that already this year 
the prospects are very much improved over this time list year—that the new 
business is in excess of what it was at the date when we met last year. I am 
quite sure that the shareholders have not passed unnoticed, and the agents will not 
fail to observe, the shadowing out in the report of certain additional advantages to 
be given to our policy-holders. 1am quite sure it will prove attractive to persons 
to whom application is made for the insurance of their lives to know that the acci- 
dental omission of a payment of a premium will not forfeit the policy, but that it 
may be continued in authority and force for as long a time as the value of the 
policy at that period of their lives wiil cover—this will be a great advantage and 
comfort to very many. I know that sometimes the date of payment takes people by 
surprise, and sometimes it is forgotten, and to know that there will be no fatal 
results from such an accidental omission will no doubt be a very great element to 
those who wish to insure. So with regard to suicide and one or two other things 
which the Managing Director pointed out. I have no doubt therefore that this 
year our agents will have in their hands an instrument for the campaign which will 
give them a very much greater force and power in the securing of business for the 
coming year. I am sure we must all rejoice—I do as an old shareholder—at the 
constant accumulations of the Company. It surprises me very much that this is so, 
but it shows in how thoroughly firm and compact a manner the affairs of the Com- 
pany are conducted and the happy results of confidence, because the accumu- 
Jations do not stop ; they keep on growing, and in the average of years we find 
they grow very largely and very rapidly. They grew at first in the earlier years of 
the Company’s work very slowly. The first 10 or 15 years the accumulations were 
very gradual and very small comparatively; but now they go up by leaps and 
bounds, and seem to have no limit, in fact, provided the great adversary of all life 
companies (that is, Death) does not exercise his power too widely and largely to 
prevent such accumulations. These are circumstances that surely will have their 
effect upon our policy-holders, and must be very gratifying indeed to our share- 
holders. ‘To them especially it must be a very great pleasure to know that their 
shares are worth double what they were when issued, and that they are, in point of 
fact, on the original shares receiving somewhere about 12 per cent. interest op 
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their investments. Of course many of us have bought them at various degrees ot 

remium, but still the original shares now pay from 12 to 13 per cent. We who 
ave come in at a little later period are doing extremely well. [I am not at all 
dissatisfied with my 8 or 9 per cent., and I am sure that my fellow shareholders 
will rejoice that they are sharing in the profit and prosperity of the Company. I 
shall be very happy to continue my exertions for the advantage of the Company, and 
trust that when we meet again we shall have a yet better Report than we have 
received to-day. 

THE MANAGING DrRECTOR said, in acknowledging a vote of thanks:—I am 
exceedingly obliged to my good friends for proposing this resolution, but you must not 
run away with the notion that I suggested to them to do it, because it so happens 
that although I have been here 32 years, and I have had the pleasure of making 32 times 
without a break a statement of the affairs of this Company, during those 32 years, 
I have never framed or suggested a complimentary resolution to anyone. There is 
one thing that we left out this morning—setting people in motion. Whenever | look 
at a meeting like this, 1 think ‘‘ What can we get out of it?’? Sometimes I see the 
face of a shareholder, an opulent man, a man of great influence and weight and con- 
nection, and I ask, ‘Is he working for the Company ?’’ Some imes we see a policy- 
holder who himself is convinced of the duty of life insurance, who is surrounded 
with opportunities. When an unprovided for family loses its head, or when an 
auspicious wedding takes place, or in a thousand instances he has opportunities to 
speak for the Company. ‘Is he working for the Company?” And then again an 
agent; “Is he doing his utmost for the Company?’’ I want to set the whole Company 
in motion. If the whole thing were in motion, if every man always had on his 
brain the BRITISH EQUITABLE, and watched, and seized, and utilized every 
opportunity, we should do still better than we have done in the past. I thank 
you very much. 

HENRY GovER, Esq., C.C. (Member of the School Board for London), in 
acknowledging the thanks of the meeting said:—I thank you very much on 
belialf of the medical examiners and my partner and myself for the resolution 
which you have been good enough to pass. It is true I have been connected 
with the Company from the first, and therefore I know all that our medical 
examiners have done for us. I consider that in life insurance there may be a 
great many defects in a Company; there must be a great many difficulties to con- 
tend with: but after all, if the lives are taken safely and the business is conducted 
honestly, it will turn out well; but if the taking of lives is conducted carelessly, then 
I do not wonder at a Company getting into difhiculties. Now our medical advisers 
have from the first been very careful in their selection of lives. The Loard have 
backed them up in this, and it is in a great measure owing to that that we are able 
to say we have now £1,140,000 Accumulated Fund. Added to that we have 
the low death-rate which has been such a feature of the Company in the past. I 
think, therefore, my medical friends are well deserving of the acknowledgment 
you have given them. I regret that they are not here to tliank you for it themselves, 
With regard to the lawyers: lawyers are never a very agreeable set of people; they 
are never very popular. They have to do business that is not always very pleasant 
to themselves or other people. However, we have endeavoured to do our duty 
during a long series of years, and we desire to do all that is best for the interest of 
the Company. We are placed in very great difliculty sometimes. We are 
asked to do things that we know we cannot do. We are asked to 
let the Company do things that we know we ought not to advise them to do. We 
are asked to join in various ways in what really amounts to fraud in payment of 
policies—persons who have no right to them want us to pay them, and they say 
they will indemnify us, and all that sort of thing. We are obliged to guard the 
Company against that as well as against other difficulties which arise. I am 
very glad to mention one thing that I have been the means of doing during the 
past year, and that is with regard to the new premises of the Company. I have had 
a negotiation with the Merchant Taylors’ Company for the lease of the adjoining 
houses which are now pulled down, to form the site of our new building. It 
is absolutely necessary that there should be sucha new building, but I think we 
have succeeded in getting the site upon very favourable terms, and you know the 
foundation of that building is being laid. It is a very broad foundation, a very 
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thick, solid, foundation, I believe that we are obliged to have five feet of concrete at 
the bottom, so. that, wé have a very good foundation to build on, just such a 
foundation as the Company itself rests upon. 

The Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. The retiring Directors, WILLIAM 
SMITH, Esq. and E>DwARD BEAN UNDERHILL, LL.D., and the retiring Auditor 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., were re-elected. The thanks of the shareholders 
were presented to the Managing Director, the Directors, the Legal Advisers and 
Medical Officers, the Staff and District Agents, and to the Chairman, FouNTAIN 
JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
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TRG TI Tei ok ao occseceesSbscvscosqoseuncoaquesseed ee! Ribena £366,957 
New Premium Income ........ Reece D elethsvicecdecsccsescosees 11,510 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

28, x09 Policies, assurittg ......0....c.00:..-ebeseeersoseatteceee J.ccodsces 9.890700 
REVENUE OF “THE YEAR, 
LL ey ner Te eee ao weeee $153,793 
Sy RRS en oe “ 620 









Laid by in the year........ : a: delet ie aati c 5 
Accumulated Fund on 3Ist “January, SNE Parke tccctonsescasedesoees 1,141,810 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies ...2.:......... 1,029,611 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years, about 1} per cent. per annum, 








N.B.—No payment made to any Agent or other person will be deemed a payment made to or 
for the Company, unless the party making such payment obtain a Receipt signed by the Manager ur 
Sub- Manager for the same. 
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SupPLEMENT To The Sunday Magazine, JANUARY 1, 1888. 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


Christmas Appeal. 


The Homes of the London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory /nstitution. 





we 
The Committee meet every month, and at their meeting in 
January last they gave instructions in the terms of the following 
resolution :— 
“ That, as in former years, all suitable cases be admitted 
to the Homes and Open-all-Night Refuge during 1887, 
irrespective of any fluctuation of income which may arise, 
believing such a course to be in perfect harmony with the merey 
of Godin Christ Jesus, and also in unison with benevolent 
desires of all who co-operate with this Mission of Mercy.” 


APPROXIMATE Results to November 30th :— 
Admitted to the Homes, 536 young women and girls. 
Admitted to the Open-all-Night Befuge, 538. 

EVERY SUITABLE APPLICANT has received prompt assis- 
tance, notwithstanding the dearth of contributiuns during this autumn. 

Last June the operations of the Institution were extended by the 
opening of a NEW TRAINING HOME for friendless girls at 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, to accommodate fifty inmates. 

Considerable progress has been made for the proposed extension of the 
Open-all-Night Refuge for Young Women and Girls. 

£35 PER DAY in contributions it was estimated would be 
required from November Ist to December 31¥. EVERY READER is 
asked to send a contribution if possible before Christmas Day to make up 
the required amount to enable the Committee to 


Close their THIRTIETH YEAR’S WORK free of Debt. 
READER—KINDLY CONTRIBUTE, or COLLECT £1 1s, 
Donations will be THANKFULLY RECEIVED by the 
BANKERS, Lloyds, Barnetts, and Bosanquet’s Bank, City, 72, Lombard Street, 
E.C.; West, 54, St. James’s Street, W.; FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. 
(of the Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. ; or by 
EDWARD W. THOMAS, 


Orrices—200, Evston Roap, N.W. Secretary. 
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“te asked to send a Donation: 


4,000 Postal Orders of 2s. 6d. each will sustain the Open-all-Night Refuge during 1888. 
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FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


Pondon Female Preventive and Reformatorp Enstitution. 
OFFICES: 200, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 





HOMES SUSTAINED FOR 200 INMATES. 
200, Euston Road, near Euston Square, N.W. 35, Eden Grove, Holloway Road, N. 
5, Parson’s Green, Fulham, S.W. Milton House, Maude Grove, Brompton. 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W. 7, Parson's Green, exclusively for Friendless Young Women of good 
character, and Servants out of situation. 


WIGHT RECEPT/ON HOUSE: 37, Manchester Street, King’s Cross, W.C. OPEN ALL NIGHT, 


of this Institution. 











ei aie and orphans constitute the majority of those assisted. 











SUPPLEMENT TO The Sunday Magazine, JANUARY 1, 1888. 


OPEN-ALI-NIGHE. REFUGE. 


Londen Female Sreveatine a Re jnileny {ustitution. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


N the occasion of the Annual Meeting in 1867, under the 
presidency of the Right Honourable Lord Ebury, the late 
Rev. George Albert Rogers suggested that the Committee should 
have a Refuge accessible to poor outcasts by night as well as by 
day. 

In the autumn of that year, practical effect was given to the 
suggestion, and 12;305 young women and girls have been lodged 
and advised with, so that a very large number have been perma- 
nently saved. Very many women have been stopped in their career 
of open sin, and large numbers have been saved when on the very 
threshold of a course of public shame. Many friendless virtuous 


girls have also been saved from the danger of an immoral life 
The Committee are now extending this branch, and they 
beg Guinea Donations before Christmas for the purpose. 
Donors will oblige by fillmg up the subjoined form, and 


sending it with their gifts. (See other side.) 
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Foot ayOgs ‘ The enclosed Contribution of £ is 

Este 24 7 . 

wooccetesss towards the sum now required for the support of the Hones 
=< i ee) r= - = fs - : 
SEUSS ..8—o RE and Night Refuge of the London Female Preventive «nil 
wee een 70932 . . 
Pos8s set jl BX Reformatory Institution. 
Srey alg 04s " 

s=o32 2” 3s 2ie ee 3 Bers 

ex Sstaes is 750 

Lalsesbeoses Address ‘ 
Seea.8 go 3290e 

2905 24-35 = = 
B~ 205055230 
EeSft s$eees a 
Ese seseasaes This Form may be sohgrued te EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary, Office, 200, 
8 "2" ear Euston Road, N.W. to whose order Cheques, &c. , should be made payatle. 
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Gentlemen who sympathise with poor outcast women and girls are appealed to 
to become donors of £I Is. this Christmas. 
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Directors. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. . | RALPH LuDLOw LopEs, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. HART Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
TheRt. Hon. SirJ. FERGusson, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
The Hon. THomAs F. FREMANTLE. HENRY ROsE, Esq. 





Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Auditors. Medical Officers. 
WILLIAM R. BARKER, Esq. JouN W. OGLE, M.D. 
EDWARD Woops, Esq. WILLIAM CHOLMELEY, M.D. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.1LA. 


———>_~2te.4__- 

Sums Assured and Bonus... ... ... ... £7,385,942 
| 3 ee 
Being 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 
RG a £332,017 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 
which become Claims between any two Valuations. 
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SYMINGTON’S 


GOLD Wendl. 


é@ucumber 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk ever produced for PRESERVING 
. and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH 
and WHITE. Eatirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, RED- 
NESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., and preserves the Skiv from the 
effects of exposure to _— coup WINDS, or HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her ever be it, as it is in- 
valuable at ali seasons of the year Sor A nn fe Skin Soft and Blooming. 
Beware of Injurious Imita’ THAM’S” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1/, 1/9, and 2/6, of ali ‘Chemists and Pertumers, Any size tree for 
3d, extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


NEW YEARS FESTIVITIES 


weMPLo produce Bir.ious DERANGEMENTS, &c., the antidote for which is 

PLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. When the stomach is dise 
through over-eating or drinking, or taking unsuitable food, its action 
It is highly extolled by eminent medical 


For Soups, &c. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


aa E A SO U Seasoned and 


Flavoured. 


Ready for the Table in a few minutes, 
Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 

















Fay LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 





aed 
is mild, speedy, and permanent, 
gentlemen, and strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and at the same time 
renovating the - ccoieming poisonous and Feverish humours, cooling 


and o: 

FEVERISH C COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eminently useful, Taken on going to bed it remaves the stuffy sensation in 
ose, induces f ree brexthing and calm and peaceful sidep. It is 

ost EFFICACIOUS in preventing and curing Constipation, Sick 


© 








Headache, Vomiting, all kinds of Fevers, Small Pox, Eruptive and Skin 


Affections, and ki: dred ailments. It is 
A BOON T 


‘0 THE NUBSERY, as children will ask for it, and Dr, 
tility as a remedy in Fevers, and asa cooling drink in 


diseases of — such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified 


Milne writes: “ Its u 
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LOCKYER'S 
Oe” HAI 
RESTORER 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


Bottles 
Sold 
Even ywhere. 





Sold Everywhere, 
LEGION OF HONOUR, 1878. 
ROYAL PORTUGUESE ENIGHTHOOD, 1883. 
Gold Medals and Other Distinctions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON’S PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 
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Plate Powder 


Beg aap eye pene 


ST and 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTROPLATED Aeron OF 
1s, 28, 6d. and 48, 6d,, at Chemiste, 





FIVE 
GOLD 
MEDALS 
Awarded. 





SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very | assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen,. Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Cos'ume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies, 

Messrs. SAMUEL B y “Weare 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are — 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Ouyfiters, dc. 
Ludgate Hill, Leawon, 5:6. 





GRATEHEFUI-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


% 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


Needham’s 


“ The 


mat MWPolishing | 


DAZZLING 


Ma <p> Pasté 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable 


and ATINOLD Ae. Can b BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BN TENTH ; 


Herat PL D, &c._ Can be obtained | apa every where in 6d. and 1s, | 
ots; 2d. iad id. Tins; and 14. Cardboard Bo: 


ve vaine on the wrapper a ce aan. PICKERING t SONS, Sheffiéld. 


London Office: ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. ~ 





tere : “OONSUMERS OF TEA can GAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER OBNT, | 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION CONSUMERS OF TUMMAMAG LHe TEAS 


BY PUBACHASANG Voss 


BENGER'S 
= FOOD 


Retained when all other Foods are rejected.—It is in- 
ba airs Medical Record. 


Extract from Private Letter. 
“The og was delicate; our medical adviser ordered 
‘ood. The result in a short time was wonderful ; the little 
w strong and and is now in a thriving condition— 
4 the flower of the flock.’” 





hitherto. C. 7 
MOTTERSHEAD & Co.. MAN aa ARRIAGE Parp TO ALL Parts. Prices, 1/8 to 3/- per Ib. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO.. 44. LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 
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